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FOREWORD 


T  a  time  when  social  adjustments  are  being  made  rapid- 
ly and  on  a  wide  scale,  it  becomes  increasingly  impor- 
tant  for   those   charged   with   the   responsibility  of 
educational  leadership  in  our  Commonwealth  not  only 
»  charter  a  course  of  action,  but  to  disseminate  sound  and 
J  ithentic  information  to  all  concerned  with  the  program  thus 
is  rojected.  The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  recognizes  the 
ict  that  a  public  education  program  touches  directly  or  indirectly 
le  entire  population  and  accordingly  involves  the  cooperation  of 
1  the  people.  The  degree  and  quality  of  that  cooperation  depend 
™  rgely  upon  the  general  understanding  of  the  problems  involved 

"I  id  the  general  agreement  on  a  common  philosophy. 

rs 
ni 

rii  The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  further  realizes  the  im- 
l  ortance  and  necessity  of  coordinating  its  program  with  those  of 
ther  Departments  of  the  State  government.  The  Department  of 

'8  [ealth  cooperates  in  conducting  the  school  medical  inspection, 

be 

u  dministering  to  the  physically  handicapped,  and  recording  birth 
"  ertificates.  The  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters,  Welfare, 
.abor  and  Industry,  Justice,  Internal  Affairs,  and  others  also 
ct  arry  on  functions  that  articulate  with  the  efforts  of  the  Depart- 
^'bent  of  Public  Instruction  in  establishing  and  maintaining  an 
jjjdequate  program  of  public  education  in  Pennsylvania, 
is  ' 

lit  Moreover,  the  bureaus,  divisions,  and  boards  within  the  Depart- 
"  bent,  of  which  there  are  some  sixty-seven,  find  it  necessary  to 
orrelate  their  various  functions  and  activities,  and  to  harmonize 

t!  hem  on  the  basis  of  an  accepted  common  program. 

ta 

™   This  program  his  been  prepared  to  meet  these  requirements.  It 
"  5  not  a  mere  statistical  report,  but  rather  a  vitalized  exposition 
>f  the  public  education  program  as  it  functions  through  the  activ- 
ties  of  the  various  divisions  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
ion.  While  this  document  is  a  description  of  the  program  of 
^  )ublic  education  in  the  Commonwealth,  it  is  not  a  fixed  and  final 
^  "ormula  but  rather  a  flexible  and  formative  basis  for  the  con- 

(Continued  next  page) 


tinuous  development  of  a  program  to  meet  the  ever  changing  con, 
ditions  in  the  life  of  the  people.  It  constitutes  a  frontier  fron 
which  to  work  forward. 

To  make  the  program  as  practicable  as  possible  and  develop  i 
in  accordance  vnth  the  actual  needs  in  our  respective  communitiei 
of  the  Commonwealth,  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  ii 
eager  to  receive  from  interested  persons  and  groups  throughoul 
the  State  suggestions  that  will  bring  about  a  more  and  more  consis 
tently  vital  type  of  education  for  all  the  children,  youth,  ano 
adults  of  Pennsylvania. 

October,  1936 

LESTER  K.  ADE 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
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jUNDERLYING  PHILOSOPHY  AND  SCOPE 

NY  sound  program  of  public  education  is  characterized 
by  the  broad  conception  that  the  whole  of  life  is  educa- 
tion, and  life  itself  a  great  school.  The  functions  and 
activities  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  in 
Pennsylvania  are  rooted  in  this  fundamental  assumption.  Based 
on  such  a  democratic  philosophy,  the  program  is  participated  in 
by  the  people  and  thus  becomes  a  cooperative  enterprise  of  our 
Commonwealth.  Also  typical  of  Pennsylvania's  program  is  the  in- 
terpretation of  education  in  the  light  of  social  changes  and  mod- 
ern trends,  with  the  school  functioning  as  a  medium  of  interpret- 
ing the  social  order  as  well  as  participating  in  the  building  of  the 
same.  Above  all,  the  program  of  the  Department  is  built  on  the 
principle  that  the  administrative  machinery  and  professional  tech- 
niques of  education  exist  primarily  for  the  education  of  pupils — 
children  and  adults — thereby  giving  direction  to  the  establishment 
of  the  pupil-centered  school.  The  school  is  conceived  as  an  epi- 
tome of  society  where  the  educational  program  is  fashioned  in 
terms  of  the  growth  and  adjustment  of  the  learner,  and  as  a  co- 
ordinating and  controlling  center  where  the  pupil  learns  a  demo- 
cratic way  of  living  by  living  in  a  democratic  way.  While  this 
program  recognizes  the  development  of  the  individual,  the  greater 
i  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  individual  as  a  part  of  the  social  life 
jlof  the  Commonwealth.  Fundamental  also  in  the  philosophy  of 
education  as  exemplified  in  the  program  is  the  recognition  of  the 
.importance  of  character  and  the  good  life. 

'  It  is  evident  that  careful  consideration  of  an  underlying  philoso- 
phy must  be  given  to  an  educational  program  that  involves  a  pop- 
ulation of  approximately  ten  millions  of  people,  2,582  school  dis- 
;tricts,  some  13,500  school  directors,  300  superintendents,  700  super- 
visors, 63,000  teachers,  and  above  all,  more  than  2,000,000  children, 
besides  thousands  of  older  youth  and  adults  enrolled  in  extension 
and  special  classes.  The  commitments  of  the  Department  of  Pub- 
(lic  Instruction  guarantee  to  every  pupil  an  adequate  education 
under  the  guidance  of  competent,  sympathetic  teachers,  through 
ithe  medium  of  a  program  adapted  to  the  civic,  vocational,  and  per- 
sonal needs  of  the  individual,  carried  on  throughout  a  school  term 
sufficiently  long  to  expand  as  far  as  possible  the  native  capacities 
of  the  learner,  in  school  buildings  comfortably  adapted  to  educa- 
tional purposes. 

To  give  practical  expression  and  execution  to  the  program,  the 
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Department  of  Public  Instruction  of  Pennsylvania,  including  il 
bureaus,  divisions,  and  sub-divisions,  is  organized  into  some  sixtj 
seven  units  of  service.  Varied  in  their  respective  functions,  thes 
units  comprise  the  following: 

Uni 

STATE  COUNCIL  OF  EDUCATION  


BUREAU  OF  ADMINISTRATION  AND  FINANCE 

School  Law  

Child  Accounting  and  Research  

School  Plant   

Consolidation  and  Transportation  

School  Business  

Budgetary  Control  

TEACHER  EDUCATION  AND  CERTIFICATION 

Board  of  Presidents  of  State  Teachers  Colleges  . 
Boards  of  Trustees  of  State  Teachers  Colleges  . 

Teacher  Education  

Teacher  Certification  

Teacher  Placement  


BUREAU   OF  INSTRUCTION 

Elementary  Education  .     .  . 
Secondary  Education 
Special  Education  .... 
Extension  Education 
Agricultural  Education  . 
Home  Economics  Education 
Industrial  Education 
Business  Education  .... 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  . 
Health  and  Physical  Education 

Art  Education  

Music  Education  .... 
Curriculum  Construction 
Education  Library 


STATE  LIBRARY  AND  MUSEUM 

General  Library  

Extension  Library  

Archives  

Law  Library  


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


1 
14 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
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PROGRAM  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  9 

.lUREAU  OF  PROFESSIONAL  LICENSING     .     .  20 

Professional  Examining  Boards   13 

I  Advisory  Committees   3  . 

i  Pre-Professional  Credentials   1 

:  Registrations  and  Renewals   1 

Law  Enforcement   1 

Personnel  Examinations   1 

I 

ADDITIONAL  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE 

DEPARTMENT   4 

Publications  and  Public  Information   1 

Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission   1 

Pennsylvania  State  Board  of  Censors   1 

Public  School  Employes'  Retirement  Board    ...  1 


67 

The  wide  scope  of  the  Department's  Program  is  indicated  by 
le  number  and  variety  of  functional  units  in  the  above  organiza- 
ion.  The  divisions  listed  under  "Additional  Functions  of  the 
)epartment"  are  evidence  of  the  ever-widening  program  in  order 
)  meet  the  changing  conditions  of  life.  However,  it  is  the  policy 
f  the  Department  to  place  the  greater  emphasis  upon  those  func- 
ons  which  bear  a  direct  relation  to  the  educational  processes  as 
ley  operate  in  the  classrooms  of  the  Commonwealth,  Consider- 
ble  study  is  being  given  to  the  coordination  of  these  several  units 
1  the  Department  in  order  to  articulate  their  services  in  the  best 
iterest  of  public  education. 

In  planning  a  program  for  Pennsylvania,  the  Department  has 
dopted  definite  policies  to  be  followed  in  all  fields  of  school  serv- 
;e.  These  policies  are  based  upon  the  needs  of  the  schools  as  well 
3  upon  the  public  attitude  as  expressed  through  its  educational 
nd  civic  organizations.  Above  all,  these  policies  have  been  devel- 
ped  on  the  basis  of  a  sound  and  accepted  educational  philosophy. 
Toreover,  the  program  has  been  constructed  not  only  in  terms  of 
,ne  or  two  years  but  with  a  view  to  setting  up  a  foundation  on 
rhich  a  program  may  be  projected  for  many  years  ahead,  in  order 
p  guide  educators,  legislators,  and  the  public  in  the  development 
nd  maintenance  of  an  adequate  educational  program  for  the  Com- 

Iionwealth. 
Moreover,  in  the  development  of  a  philosophy  for  Pennsyl- 
ania's  program,  the  Department  has  kept  constantly  in  mind  the 
uestions,  What  are  the  educational  rights  of  the  2,000,000  chil- 
ren  of  the  State?  What  are  the  educational  rights  of  the  out-of- 
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school  youth  in  the  Commonwealth?  What  are  the  education? 
rights  of  parents  and  other  adults  in  Pennsylvania?  This  prograi 
is  based  on  the  principle  that  the  public  school  is  responsible  fc 
the  education  of  all  the  people  and  is  charged  with  the  duty  c 
providing  the  best  opportunities  possible  for  all  to  obtain  an  educa; 
tion  which  will  equip  them  for  efficient  citizenship. 

The  program  presented  on  the  following  pages  describes  th 
function,  activities,  and  proposed  projects  of  the  several  division! 
of  service  in  the  Department,  and  shows  their  relation  not  only  t 
each  other  and  to  the  other  Departments  of  the  State  governmeni 
but  to  the  public  school  system  in  all  its  parts. 


el 
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HE  State  Council  of  Education  contributes  to  Pennsyl- 
vania's program  by  serving  as  an  advisory  body  to  the 
office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  In 
this  capacity  it  assists  in  formulating  and  recommend- 
ig  to  the  Governor  and  the  General  Assembly  such  legislation  as 
lay  be  needed  to  equalize  educational  opportunities  for  all  parts 
f  the  Commonwealth  and  to  make  the  public  schools  more  effi- 
ient  and  useful.  Other  functions  are  the  determining  of  regula- 
ons  for  the  certification  of  teachers,  approving  articles  of  incor- 
oration  for  the  establishment  of  colleges  in  Pennsylvania,  ratify- 
ing sites  for  the  consolidation  of  schools,  and  ruling  on  the  con- 
nuation  of  one-room  schools.  The  Council  likewise  ascertains  the 
rue  valuation  of  assessable  property  per  teacher  for  each  school 
istrict,  inspects  schools  and  institutions  receiving  State  aid,  and 
cts  as  a  State  Board  for  the  administration  of  Federal  and  State 
ppropriations  for  vocational  education.  The  new  appropriation  of 
pproximately  $1,000,000  for  Pennsylvania  under  the  new  federal 
ieorge-Deen  Act  presents  to  this  body  the  problem  of  using  the 
and  to  the  best  advantage  in  developing  and  extending  the  voca- 
ional  education  program  in  the  Commonwealth. 
The  Council  is  also  charged  with  the  control  and  management 
f  the  State  School  Fund. 


Ill 

BUREAU  OF  ADMINISTRATION 
AND  FINANCE 
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HE  administrative  and  financial  aspects  of  the  progran  ^^ 
of  public  instruction  are  of  extremely  serious  and  vita 
importance  in  providing  adequate  education  for  th(  j 
youth  and  adults  of  the  State.  To  correlate  closely  th( 
work  of  this  Bureau  with  that  of  the  State  Council  of  Education 
the  Director  serves  regularly  as  the  Executive  Secretary  of  th( 
Council.  The  activities  of  the  Bureau  are  carried  on  through  sij 
divisions,  namely,  School  Law,  Child  Accounting  and  Research 
School  Plant,  Consolidation  and  Transportation,  School  Business; 
and  Budgetary  Control.  These  functions  will  be  considered  in 
order: 


SCHOOL  LAW 
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Practically  every  function  of  public  education  is  provided  for, 
in  terms  of  legislation.  Accordingly,  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction has  established  a  Division  of  School  Law  charged  with 
the  duty  of  interpreting  the  provisions  of  the  School  Code  as  they 
relate  to  the  establishment,  maintenance,  and  conduct  of  public 
schools.  This  Division  provides  to  school  officials  and  others  con- 
cerned with  public  education,  advice,  explanations,  and  construe 
tions  with  regard  to  legal  matters.  Another  service  rendered  by 
the  Division  is  the  furnishing  of  instruction  as  to  legal  procedure!  j, 
in  executing  the  various  official  blanks  and  forms  in  use.  From 
three  to  five  thousand  inquiries  from  school  officials  are  received 
annually  in  correspondence,  and  the  preparation  of  accurate, 
authentic  replies  to  these  special  local  problems  constitutes  an- 
other  service  rendered  by  the  School  Law  Division.  In  these  cases|^ 
the  representatives  of  the  Department  act  mainly  in  an  advisory 
capacity  and  frequently  refer  the  correspondents  to  the  local  soli- 
citors for  further  counsel. 

In  interpreting  the  provisions  of  the  School  Code,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  cooperates  with  the  Department  of 
Justice,  thereby  having  the  advantage  of  checking  and  comparing 
legal  constructions  relating  to  school  affairs. 

CHILD  ACCOUNTING  AND  RESEARCH 

The  new  emphasis  in  this  Division  is  on  research  with  a  view  to 
improving  service  to  schools  and  determining  policies  relating  to 
public  education. 

12 
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This  Division  tabulates  in  usable  form  information  concerning 
;hool  finances,  kindergartens,  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
iachers,  school  attendance  records,  vocational,  extension  and 
pecial  education,  and  records  regarding  institutions  of  higher 
jarning.  These  data  are  summarized  in  reports  to  show  trends 
1  the  educational  programs  in  the  various  school  districts  of  the 
lommonwealth.  The  studies  show  the  types  of  information  avail- 
ble  in  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  serve  to  encour- 
ge  school  officials  and  other  citizens  to  participate  in  the  devel- 

'  pment  and  maintenance  of  a  public  education  program. 

I   In  addition  to  these  functions  the  Division  also  cooperates  with 

'  ':hool  districts  in  utilizing  child  helping  agencies  in  the  study  and 

'  olution  of  problems  relating  to  child  care,  treatment,  and  retarda- 
ion;  providing  for  local  coordination  between  school  and  home; 
ecuring  regularity  of  attendance  through  a  uniform  system  of 
hild  accounting;  and  securing  compliance  with  the  laws  regulat- 
;ag  the  employment  of  minors. 
The  research  activities  of  the  Division,  instead  of  being  con- 

'  ucted  in  any  particular  field,  cut  across  all  phases  of  Pennsyl- 
ania's  program.  Well  aware  that  the  compilation  of  statistics  as 
uch  has  little  value,  the  Department  is  bending  its  research  ef- 

•  orts  toward  the  more  vital  aspects  of  education  such  as  principles 
f  learning,  essentials  and  standards  of  curriculum,  methods  of 

'  nstruction,  measurement  of  pupils'  capacities  and  achievements, 
nd  accurate  child  accounting.  The  Division  likewise  takes  cog- 

■  dzance  of  the  attendance  of  pupils  in  accredited  private  and  paro- 
'  hial  schools. 

c  SCHOOL  PLANT  . 

The  School  Plant  Division  has  charge  of  guiding  and  assisting 
he  school  districts  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  construction  and  main- 

■  enance  of  adequate  building  facilities  to  carry  on  the  most  eff ec- 
'  ive  educational  program  possible.  Questions  with  regard  to  organ- 

zation,  plans,  equipment,  functions,  efficiency,  and  cost  are 
;tudied  in  this  Division  in  order  to  give  valuable  directions  to 
school  officials,  architects,  and  engineers,  in  the  construction  of 

■  ifficient  school  plants.  The  primary  consideration  in  the  construc- 
'■  ion  of  school  buildings  under  the  Department's  program  is  their 

idaptation  to  the  needs  of  education.  At  the  present  time  some  233 
lew  building  projects,  looking  toward  improvement  of  the  facil- 
ties  for  administering  education  in  Pennsylvania,  are  in  progress. 
'  These  building  developments  involve  a  capital  expenditure  of 
'  550,000,000,  more  than  one-third  of  which  is  being  provided  by 
:he  Federal  Government.  The  extent  and  scope  of  these  building 
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developments  are  of  such  proportions  as  to  give  employment  t!  d 
almost  a  quarter  of  a  million  workers,  thereby  removing  thousanc  'd 
of  families  from  Pennsylvania's  relief  rolls.  This  Division  of  th 
Administrative  Bureau  likewise  supervises  the  building  and  repai 
projects  of  Pennsylvania's  fourteen  State  Teachers  Colleges  an 
other  State-owned  institutions  under  the  Department  of  Publii§iiit' 
Instruction. 

In  adapting  building  construction  to  the  new  requirements  du§5''' 
to  consolidation  and  other  causes,  the  School  Plant  Division  cc 
operates  closely  with  the  Bureau  of  Instruction  and  the  Divisio 
of  Consolidation  and  Transportation.  It  likewise  frequently  con 
fers  with  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  of  the  Common 
wealth  with  regard  to  the  approval  of  school  building  plans,  h 
order  to  ascertain  their  conformity  to  State  requirements. 
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CONSOLIDATION  AND  TRANSPORTATION 

Paramount  in  the  consideration  of  any  program  of  consolida 
tion,  whether  it  be  the  consolidation  of  schools  or  the  union  o 
districts,  must  be  the  improvement  of  educational  facilities  in  th(| 
interest  of  educating  Pennsylvania's  children  and  adults.  The  gen! 
eral  trend  toward  consolidation  is  apparent  from  the  ever-increas-; 
ing  number  of  joint  school  districts,  closed  one-room  schools,  anc 
transportation  facilities  in  use,  as  well  as  from  the  relatively  large 
size  of  new  building  sites.  Since  1920  consolidations  have  steadily 
grown  until  at  present  there  are  more  than  800  of  these  schools^ 
having  an  enrollment  of  almost  200,000  pupils.  Simultaneously,  the 
number  of  closed  one-teacher  schools  has  risen  to  almost  500  since 
1926.  Transportation  service,  which  is  an  index  to  the  progress  of 
consolidation,  has  developed  to  such  an  extent  that  during  the  cur- 
rent year  approximately  100,000  pupils  are  being  conveyed  to  and 
from  schools  in  some  3500  school  buses.  Of  the  200  sites  for  newi  rii 
schools  inspected  by  this  Division  during  the  past  biennium,  prac-Jiifi 
tically  all  were  more  than  two  acres  in  size — 16  were  three  acres, 
31  were  five  acres,  15  were  eight  acres,  and  8  were  ten  acres,  or 
larger. 

The  program  at  present  aims  more  especially  at  increasing  and 
enriching  the  educational  offerings  for  those  residing  in  rural'*?' 
areas.  The  Department  is  concerned  with  the  establishment  of  at- 
tendance areas  large  enough  to  support  an  adequate  and  effective* 
educational  program  regardless  of  title  or  type  of  sub-division. 
Furthermore,  whatever  reorganization  shall  be  effected,  whether  « 
it  be  of  schools  or  of  districts,  must  be  done  on  the  basis  of  what  If's 
the  people  want  or  are  willing  to  approve.  The  present  demands  'fe 
for  increased  State  subsidies  to  school  districts  might  well  be  ite: 
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ised  on  the  requirements  of  an  adequate  educational  program  for 
«i)ie  districts  concerned.  If  consolidation  of  districts  or  of  schools 
t  ill  produce  better  educational  service,  increased  subsidies  should 
•i  t  given  to  districts  so  consolidating,  in  order  to  save  them  from 
«  ly  excess  costs  for  such  progressive  action.  A  part  of  the  Depart- 
i  ent's  program  is  to  encourage  formation  of  adequate  school  serv- 

e  areas  by  means  of  increased  State  subsidies  to  the  districts 
di  iffected,  provided  that  State-aid  does  not  exceed  50  per  cent  of  the 
c  )st  of  the  program,  in  order  that  the  local  district  may  retain 
if  ical  control  of  its  public  schools.  Actual  direction  and  operation 
j[  F  school  programs  should  be  kept  sufficiently  close  to  the  people 

lat  they  may  feel  a  keen  interest  in  their  welfare  and  advance- 
:  |ient,  but  may  be  guided  at  all  times  by  standards  set  up  by  the 

Itate  as  a  minimum  basis. 
One  plan  suggested  is  that  every  school  district  having  an  ap- 
roved  organization  should  be  guaranteed  a  foundation  program  of 
ii  lucation  by  the  State  without  requiring  such  a  district  to  exhaust 
(  s  own  resources.  The  development  of  educational  offerings  be- 
'  3nd  the  requirements  of  the  foundation  program  would  be  op- 
ei  ional  with  the  local  school  authorities  and  would  be  financed  lo- 
as  illy  as  well.  The  provision  of  such  additional  offerings  would  be 
n  stermined  by  the  quality  of  educational  leadership  in  the  com- 
;  unity.  School  districts  not  having  approved  organizations  would 

1  ;  restricted  to  present  State  subsidies. 

1. 

Similarly,  by  means  of  increased  State  subsidies  districts  might 
I  encouraged  to  maintain  only  such  secondary  schools  as  are  of 
ifficient  size  to  operate  an  adequate  program  of  education — the 
ze  of  the  school  being  admittedly  a  factor  in  determining  the 
Jequacy  of  the  program  of  education. 

The  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Public  Instruction  is  cooperat- 
c  ig  with  a  number  of  other  states  and  the  Federal  Government  in 
»(  >nducting  a  study  of  local  units  of  school  administration  and  at- 
)  mdance  areas.  The  Federal  Government  is  providing  practically 
|ll  of  the  funds.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  study  to  prepare  spot 
laps  showing  where  the  pupils  reside;  assemble  tabular  material 
;garding  pupils,  teachers,  pupil-teacher  ratio,  buildings,  financial 
(  pility  of  districts,  costs  of  instruction,  general  control,  operation, 
.( {laintenance,  auxiliary  agencies,  fixed  charges,  capital  outlay,  and 
.  ebt  service;  problems  relating  to  transportation  of  pupils  and  to 
asiness  management ;  and  secure  data  regarding  submarginal  lands, 
.  ossible  highway  developments,  and  advantageous  reorganizations 
Is  lat  will  provide  adequate  school  privileges  in  an  economical 
f  lanner. 
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Closely  allied  with  the  consolidation  program  is  that  of  tran 
portation.  As  a  means  of  equalizing  the  educational  opportunitiij 
of  all  who  would  avail  themselves  of  public  school  facilities,  tl 
transportation  of  pupils  to  school  centers  plays  an  important  par 
This  Division  of  the  Department  is  keeping  pace  with  the  movi 
ment  to  guarantee  safety  on  the  highways  in  the  transportation  < 
children  and  others  by  refining  and  improving  the  standards  of  th 
service.  The  consistent  and  rapid  improvement  of  highways  an 
of  transportation  vehicles  is  facilitating  the  conveyance  of  pupt 
over  great  distances,  thus  giving  school  districts  this  added  ii 
ducement  to  consolidate  their  schools.  i 

In  conducting  the  semi-annual  motor  vehicle  inspection  the  D 
partment  of  Public  Instruction  is  assisted  by  the  Bureau  of  Higl 
way  Patrol  and  Safety  in  the  Department  of  Revenue.  A  specij 
inspection  label  has  been  developed  for  use  on  school  buses. 

SCHOOL  BUSINESS  i 

School  business  today  is  big  business  and  requires  considerab! 
technical  skill  in  its  management.  The  Division  of  School  Busi 
ness  accordingly  is  established  to  deliver  service  to  school  board 
and  especially  their  secretaries  in  keeping  accounts,  records,  an 
minutes,  and  in  understanding  the  technical  aspects  of  their  wort 
Determining  the  semi-annual  appropriations  due  to  the  2,582  dis' 
tricts  in  Pennsylvania  involves  many  factors  such  as  reimburse 
ments  for  63,000  teachers'  salaries,  4,700  closed  schools,  3,500  trans 
portation  buses,  and  500  tuition-paying  districts.  Also  certain  de 
ductions  must  be  made,  vocational  appropriations  allowed,  classi 
fication  of  district  verified,  rate  of  reimbursements  ascertained  fo 
each  district,  and  certification  of  the  general  statement  made  t 
the  Auditor  General  and  the  State  Treasurer.  A  service  that  i 
frequently  requested  from  the  Department  is  assistance  in  th 
computation  of  tuition  rates  for  non-resident  pupils.  The  Depart 
ment  has  prepared  a  regular  form  in  accordance  with  the  law  fo 
the  guidance  of  school  districts  in  computing  tuition  rates.  The  de' 
velopment  of  official  forms  and  blanks  for  the  convenience  of  th 
various  classes  of  school  districts,  and  the  filing  of  application 
for  State  appropriations  and  fiscal  data,  constitute  other  functioni 
of  this  Division. 

More  recently  this  Division  has  been  called  upon  by  distresset 
school  districts  to  investigate  applications  for  special  aid  and  pre; 
sent  the  findings  before  the  State  Council  of  Education.  More  thai 
500  districts  applied  for  such  assistance  this  year,  approximatelj 
two-thirds  of  them  being  given  grants  from  a  special  fund  appro 
priated  for  the  purpose.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Department  to  coH' 
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ai  !iue  this  aid  as  long  as  it  is  necessary,  but  in  the  meantime  to 
iti  .ticipate  a  financial  program  for  Pennsylvania  which  will  make 
t  lecial  aid  unnecessary.  This  can  be  made  possible  by  defining  and 
iMtablishing  a  foundational  program  of  education,  levying  a  uni- 
)ijrm  tax  throughout  the  State  and  granting  State  subsidies  for 
1  ( ch  district  sufficient  to  pay  the  difference  between  the  amount 
tcti  money  raised  by  a  uniform  tax  levy  and  the  cost  of  the  founda- 
attjnal  program  for  the  district.  Under  such  a  plan  every  district 
piii  Pennsylvania  would  be  guaranteed  an  adequate  minimum  educa- 
honal  program  and  could  be  encouraged  to  go  as  far  beyond  such 
landard  as  local  tax  resources  might  support  or  warrant.  The 
j^iepartment  appreciates  the  importance  and  necessity  of  estab- 
jlihing  a  financial  system  that  levies  taxes  in  accordance  with  peo- 
es'  ability  to  pay  them.  The  tax  program  for  which  the  Governor 
the  Commonwealth  has  fought  and  is  fighting  so  ardently 
ould  be  most  effective  in  providing  the  additional  funds  neces- 
ry  to  any  program  which  entails  an  increase  of  State  subsidies. 

Under  the  new  act  (No.  389)  passed  by  the  1935  session  of  the 
,,ijeneral  Assembly,  the  school  districts  are  required  to  prepare  their 
rJjidgets  thirty  days  before  they  are  finally  approved.  After  ap- 

oval  of  the  budget  by  the  local  district,  it  is  submitted  to  the 
[  d  ivision  of  School  Business  for  filing.  This  is  especially  advanta- 
i;  'ous  to  financially  handicapped  districts  where  a  review  by  the 
J  epartment  of  Public  Instruction  may  be  used  as  the  basis  for 
i,!,;lpful  counsel  and  direction  where  needed. 

^  UDGETARY  CONTROL 

(,  The  Division  of  Budgetary  Control,  which  is  charged  with  the 
,  |lministration  of  the  $58,000,000  appropriation  during  the  current 
;  |.ennium,  compiles  budget  requests  for  all  appropriation  items 
J  iialing  with  education  for  the  2582  school  districts,  14  State  Teach- 
j  s    Colleges,    and    three    State-owned    educational  institutions. 
[( /hen  appropriations  have  been  made,  this  Division  sets  up  on  an 
juitable  basis  a  budget  for  each  educational  appropriation  that  is 
jproved  by  the  budget  secretary  in  the  Governor's  office.  After 
jprovals  have  been  obtained,  accurate  control  records  of  expend- 
,  ures  under  each  budget  are  maintained  by  the  Division. 

The  Budgetary  Control  unit  furthermore  records  and  draws  all 
f  ayroll  and  other  requisitions  on  such  special  accounts  as  the 
ii  tate  School  Fund,  the  Federal  Vocational  Education  Fund,  and 
i  le  Federal  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Fund,  as  well  as  assists  the 
1  epartment  of  Revenue  in  clearing  all  receipts  from  boards,  com- 
(  lissions,  and  other  agencies  under  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
[  xuction  that  collect  State  Funds.  Requisitions  for  all  spending 
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agencies  in  the  Department  and  for  institutions  under  its  contr 
clear  through  this  Division. 

The  work  of  this  Division  correlates  at  many  points  with  th; 
of  the  Department  of  Revenue,  Department  of  Property  and  Su] 
plies,  and  the  Auditor  General's  Department. 

Several  projects  looking  toward  improved  public  service  are  i 
progress  in  this  Division.  A  plan  to  achieve  a  common  interpret;  | 
tion  of  the  uniform  classification  of  accounts  by  the  several  Stal ' 
Teachers  Colleges  is  under  way.  Also  a  procedure  for  standarcj 
izing  and  controlling  expenditures  for  all  State  institutions  £ 
proposed  by  the  Governor  is  being  studied  by  this  Division.  Un 
costs  studies,  and  an  equitable  objective  technique  to  distribut 
the  State  appropriation  among  the  State  Teachers  Colleges  b 
means  of  a  formula  are  likewise  being  developed. 


IV 


TEACHER  EDUCATION  AND 
CERTIFICATION 

NCLUDED  under  the  services  of  Teacher  Education 
and  Certification  are  the  activities  concerned  with  the 
problem  of  supplying  well-prepared  teachers  for  the 
^^^^  classrooms  of  the  public  schools  of  the  Commonwealth. 
0  accomplish  this  purpose  the  work  is  carried  forward  under 
:  iree  well  defined  objectives:  Teacher  Education,  Teacher  Certi- 
cation,  and  Teacher  Placement.  Cooperating  bodies  in  these  im- 
ortant  functions  are  the  Board  of  Presidents  of  the  State 
eachers  Colleges  and  the  Boards  of  Trustees  of  these  fourteen 
istitutions.  To  correlate  all  these  agencies  the  Head  of  Teacher 
.ducation  and  Certification  serves  regularly  as  Secretary  of  the 
oard  of  Presidents  and  of  their  Committee  on  Curriculum  Revi- 
on. 


'EACHER  EDUCATION 

In  the  field  of  Teacher  Education,  the  Division  coordinates  the 
:tivities  of  the  liberal  arts  colleges  and  the  state  teachers  colleges 
nd  acts  for  the  State  Council  of  Education  in  a  supervisory 
apacity  with  respect  to  the  maintenance  of  adequate  standards  in 
11  accredited  colleges  and  universities.  Petitions  for  approval  of 
;acher  education  facilities  and  permission  to  grant  baccalaureate 
egrees  are  referred  to  the  Teacher  Education  Office  for  study 
nd  subsequent  report  to  the  State  Council.  The  professional  poli- 
ies  of  the  Board  of  Presidents  of  the  State  Teachers  Colleges  are 
dministered  through  this  office  also. 

The  State  and  Federal  program  for  the  education  of  vocational 
eachers  is  coordinated  through  the  Teacher  Division.  The  pro- 
ram  itself,  which  covers  agriculture,  home  economics,  business, 
md  industrial  education,  is  decentralized  and  the  details  are  car- 
ied  on  at  designated  state  institutions  of  higher  learning.  With 
he  inevitable  expansion  of  the  program  in  these  fields  caused  by 
he  increased  subsidies  to  be  made  available  under  the  new 
leorge-Deen  Federal  Act  (effective  July  1,  1937)  there  is  antic- 
pated  a  considerable  shortage  of  vocational  teachers  and  super- 
isors.  Accordingly,  particular  emphasis  is  being  given  to  this 
)hase  of  teacher  education  at  present.  Other  new  developments  in 
he  field  of  professional  preparation  are  taking  place  in  safety  in- 
truction,  special  education,  rural  education,  teacher-librarianship, 
md  elementary  industrial  arts. 
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Extension  and  correspondence  courses  for  the  preparation  iA"'" 
teachers  are  also  administered  under  this  unit  of  service  in  tw^ 
Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  use  of  the  State  Teachers  Colleges  as  experimental  cente 
for  the  development  of  an  elastic  program  to  meet  changing  neei'j 
and  responsibilities  is  in  accord  with  the  Department's  progra 
and  policy.  The  question  of  continuing  all  of  Pennsylvania's  pre 
ent  State  Teachers  Colleges  is  a  matter  of  legislation.  The  exper 
ence  in  Pennsylvania,  like  that  in  many  other  States,  has  been  th; 
the  General  Assembly  is  reluctant  to  take  action  looking  towar 
the  consolidation  or  elimination  of  any  of  these  institutions.  A( 
cordingly,  they  will  very  probably  be  continued  and  should  ther( 
fore  be  given  whatever  support  is  necessary  to  make  it  possible  fc 
them  to  carry  on  their  respective  functions.  In  the  meantime,  it  i 
proposed  to  study  ways  and  means  whereby  their  services  may  b 
modified  or  enlarged  to  the  end  that  they  may  function  mos 
adequately  in  Pennsylvania's  program.  The  present  trend  towar 
vertical  expansion  of  public  education  to  include  a  greater  rang 
of  age  levels,  and  horizontal  expansion  to  include  a  wider  variet; 
of  curricular  offerings,  indicates  that  institutions  engaged  in  pro 
fessional  preparation  of  personnel  will  receive  ever  increasing  de 
mands  upon  their  services  and  facilities. 

The  liberal  arts  colleges  have  made  substantial  progress  in  de 
veloping  professional  courses  in  their  institutions.  The  Depart 
ment  of  Public  Instruction  adheres  to  the  policy  of  cooperatior 
and  support  of  such  teacher  education  institutions  as  can  demon  j 
strate  the  effectiveness  of  their  educational  programs.  ^'^ 

A  plan  is  under  consideration  looking  toward  the  improvemeni 
of  courses  of  instruction  in  the  public  schools  by  the  establish- 
ment of  regional  study  areas  with  the  Teachers  Colleges  as  cen- 
ters. This  project  would  involve  systematic  meetings  of  educa- 
tional leaders  and  teachers  in  the  several  regions  to  discuss  and 


plan  improved  courses,  and  provision  for  experimental  practice;,|^ 
and  practical  research. 

TEACHER  CERTIFICATION 

T 

Progressive  development  and  periodical  revision  of  the  certifica- 
tion regulations  are  initiated  by  the  Teacher  Education  and  Cer-| 
tification  Division.  The  average  number  of  certificates  issued  in" 
recent  years,  after  evaluation  of  professional  credentials,  is  from 
18,000  to  26,000  per  year,  including  adjudication  of  credentials  for 
superintendents'  commissions,  supervising  principals'  certificates, 
and  certificates  issued  to  high  school  and  elementary  school  prin- 
cipals. 
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ion  'One  of  the  most  important  activities  of  the  Teacher  Education 
in  I  ad  Certification  Division  is  the  checking  of  the  applications  for 
ppropriation.  The  law  specifically  requires  that  every  teacher  be 
en,  »rtified  to  teach  the  subject  or  subjects  reported  on  the  applica- 
nt on  on  the  basis  of  which  the  State  partially  reimburses  the  school 
ogt  istrict  for  the  teacher's  salary.  There  are  approximately  63,000 
ip,  jachers  and  supervising  officials  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
jipj  i^lvania.  Each  teacher's  certificate  is  checked  against  the  applica- 
nt! on  for  appropriation  and  certified  to  the  fiscal  officers  as  satisfy- 
m  requirements  of  the  law.  On  the  basis  of  this  check  ap- 

5  I  roximately  $28,000,000  is  appropriated  to  the  school  districts  each 
ear.  It  can  be  safely  said  that  the  teachers  are  teaching  the  sub- 
lets in  which  they  have  received  preparation. 

The  proposal  to  require  at  least  three  years  of  post-secondary 
rofessional  education  for  the  standard  certificate  in  the  elemen- 
ary  schools  was  recently  approved  by  the  State  Council  of  Educa- 
ion.  This  certificate  is  now  subject  to  renewal  every  three  years 
n  condition  that  the  holder  shall  have  completed  additional  pro- 
essional  education  and  gained  additional  successful  teaching  ex- 
lerience,  thus  utilizing  the  principle  of  learning  while  teaching. 
Che  college  provisional  certificate  likewise  will  henceforth  be 
ssued  to  teachers  only  upon  the  completion  of  an  approved 
our  year  post  secondary  school  curriculum.  Another  forward  look 
nth  respect  to  teacher  certification  is  an  advance  in  requirements 
or  certification  of  administrative  and  supervisory  officers. 

TEACHER  PLACEMENT 

The  Placement  Service  acts  as  an  aid  to  school  boards  in  secur- 
ng  competent  teachers,  and  serves  as  a  check  on  the  employment  of 
eachers  with  less  than  standard  preparation.  Lists  of  available 
dequately  prepared  teachers  are  submitted  wherever  there  is  a 
endency  to  issue  emergency  certificates.  Teachers  also  are  bene- 
ited  by  this  service  which  functions  as  a  clearing  house  for  those 
eeking  promotions  or  new  fields  in  which  to  work. 

Periodic  reports  relative  to  available  supply  and  actual  demand 
)f  teachers  are  submitted  to  supervisory  and  administrative  offi- 
ials  as  well  as  to  teacher  education  institutions  for  the  purpose 
)f  bringing  about  a  better  placement  of  teachers.  Encouragement 
)f  school  officials  to  participate  in  selecting  student  candidates 
:or  professional  preparation  is  also  tending  to  effect  a  more  satis- 
actory  correlation  between  the  number  of  teachers  available  and 
he  number  required  to  carry  on  the  present  and  projected  pro- 
ixam  of  public  education  in  Pennsylvania. 
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The  proficiency  of  the  Teacher  Education  program  largely  de 
termines  the  proficiency  of  the  instruction  program  of  the  State 
Where  the  best  methods  and  materials  of  instruction  are  found  ii 
the  teacher  education  institutions,  there  is  some  guarantee  tha 
the  instructional  service  will  be  of  a  superior  type  within  th 
school  districts,  with  the  additional  provision  that  adequate  super 
vision  and  administration  are  available.  The  instruction  progran 
of  the  State  is  the  composite  picture  developed  from  the  contribul 
tions  of  the  teachers  in  the  field,  reflecting,  in  a  large  measure,  th( 
ideals  carried  from  the  teacher  education  institutions. 

The  teacher  education  institutions  must  be  free  to  experimen' 
and  pioneer  after  laying  down  the  fundamental  philosophy  on  tht 
basis  of  which  techniques  and  procedures  are  given  to  prospective 
teachers.  The  contribution  which  the  teacher  education  prograir. 
has  to  make  to  the  instruction  program  in  the  State  is  to  provide 
teachers  with  the  pioneering  and  experimental  attitude,  a  mastery 
of  subject  matter,  and  a  deep-rooted  philosophy  of  education.  ' 
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HE  close  relationship  between  Teacher  Education  and 
Certification  and  the  Instruction  Program  of  Pennsyl- 
vania is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  State  Teachers 
Colleges  supply  the  schools  throughout  the  State  with 
lany  ot  their  instructors.  These  inexperienced  teachers  are  to 
ome  degree  dependent  upon  several  agencies  for  their  profession- 
1  growth,  one  of  the  major  agencies  being  the  Bureau  of  Instruc- 
ion.  A  major  responsibility  of  this  Bureau  is  to  improve  instruc- 
ion,  and  it  is  therefore  directly  concerned  with  the  preparation 
f  the  administrators  and  teachers  who  enter  the  profession. 

In  view  of  this  relationship,  it  is  believed  that  the  educational 
ims  and  philosophy  of  the  graduates  from  teachers  colleges 
hould  be  closely  akin  to  the  aims  and  philosophy  of  the  Bureau 
f  Instruction.  Furthermore,  the  teaching  practices  advocated  and 
emonstrated  at  the  teachers  colleges  and  those  proposed  by  the 
>ureau  of  Instruction  should  be  consistent  with  those  educational 
ims  and  principles  agreed  upon  by  both.  The  development  of  an 
ducational  philosophy  and  of  educational  aims,  and  the  applica- 
ion  of  teaching  practices  consistent  with  both,  are  a  cooperative 
esponsibility.  To  the  extent  that  the  Bureau  of  Instruction  and 
he  teachers  colleges  reach  a  common  agreement  on  these  matters 
rill  there  be  a  progressive  advance  in  the  growth  of  the  public 
chools  of  the  Commonwealth. 

While  the  divisions  of  service  in  Pennsylvania's  program  of 
ublic  instruction  thus  far  described  are  essential  to  an  adequate 
ublic  school  system  for  the  Commonwealth,  the  Department  is  able 
0  reach  most  directly  those  who  are  to  benefit  by  the  program 
hrough  the  agency  of  its  Bureau  of  Instruction.  For  that  reason, 
he  Department  is  emphasizing  the  direct  instructional  service 
rogram.  In  order  to  insure  that  every  impoitant  area  of  education 
3  served  by  this  Bureau,  its  work  is  apportioned  among  the  fol- 
owing  divisions:  Elementary  Education,  Secondary  Education, 
jSpecial  Education,  Extension  Education,  Agricultural  Education, 
iome  Economics  Education,  Industrial  Education,  Business  Ed- 
ication,  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Health  Education,  Art  Educa- 
on,  Music  Education,  and  Curriculum  Construction, 

LLEMENTARY  EDUCATION 

This  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Instruction  comprises  all  the 
evels  from  the  pre-elementary  to  the  later  elementary  grades.  One 
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of  the  principal  mediums  of  professional  service  through  the  Divi 
sion,  in  addition  to  numerous  visitations  to  districts  requesting 
consultations,  is  the  furnishing  of  carefully  prepared  suggestive 
guides  for  courses  of  study  in  the  several  fields  of  learning.  These 
suggestive  guides  are  the  result  of  the  cooperative  effort  of  De^ 
partment  specialists  and  practical  workers  in  the  field  and  are  con- 
sistent with  the  modern  ideas  of  education,  suggesting  goals  tc 
be  reached  through  the  learner's  experiences  past  and  present,  as 
well  as  their  interests,  abilities  and  needs.  The  Department  pro- 
poses that  its  suggestions  should  be  adopted  in  a  local  district  only 
as  rapidly  as  the  schools  can  accept  them  as  consistent  with  a  sound 
philosophy  of  education. 

The  general  use  of  the  "Block  Program"  in  rural  schools  has 
done  much  to  improve  the  courses  of  instruction.  A  new  move- 
ment is  already  under  way  to  enrich  and  broaden  the  educational 
program  for  these  rural  areas  by  supplementing  the  usual  curric- 
ulum by  the  use  of  the  human,  natural  and  industrial  resources  of 
the  local  community.  Invaluable  opportunities  for  learning  are  be- 
ing found  in  such  aspects  of  the  pupil's  environment  as  farms, 
homes,  social  and  civic  organizations,  agencies  of  government,  in- 
ter-community contacts,  natural  features,  historical  sites,  and  in- 
dustries. Pupil  guidance  in  social,  moral,  physical,  vocational,  and 
educational  matters  is  likewise  being  carried  on  more  widely. 

This  Division  is  also  promoting  a  program  on  the  part  of  execu- 
tives and  supervisors  to  insure  the  teacher's  growth  in  knowing 
and  practicing  the  principles  of  modern  education. 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

The  phenomenal  growth  of  secondary  schools  demands  propor- 
tionate consideration  in  the  Department's  program.  To  meet  the 
changing  needs  of  youth,  the  Department  is  continuing  the  pro- 
gram of  reorganizing  the  secondary  schools  so  as  to  include 
grades  seven  and  eight,  thereby  giving  pupils  wider  opportunities 
to  discover  their  own  peculiar  abilities  through  a  variety  of  ex- 
ploratory courses  in  the  curricular  offerings.  Already,  over  sixty 
per  cent  of  the  secondary  schools  have  reorganized  to  include 
grades  seven  to  twelve.  The  emphasis  in  the  learning  processes  on 
the  secondary  level  is  shifting  from  the  memorization  of  subject 
matter  to  useful  outcomes  in  character,  personality,  and  social 
adaptations. 

To  meet  the  unusual  demands  of  Pennsylvania's  rapidly  growing 
secondary  schools,  the  Department  is  assisting  the  supervising 
principals  and  high  school  principals  in  developing  programs  which 
will  deal  more  effectively  with  such  problems  as  promotions,  fail- 
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ures,  drop-outs,  exceptional  pupils,  student  control,  character  edu- 
cation, commencement  programs,  inter-scholastic  activities,  fol- 
low-up of  high  school  graduates,  and  school  and  community  rela- 
'  tionships. 

To  make  more  effective  the  program  of  individual  guidance  in 
the  secondary  schools,  a  record  of  individual  achievements  and 
traits  pertaining  to  each  pupil  is  made  available  to  teachers  and 
administrators  through  a  cumulative  personnel  record  form  that 
has  been  developed  by  a  committeee  of  secondary  school  prin- 
cipals in  cooperation  w^ith  the  Department.  This  form  is  being  rec- 
ommended for  use  in  every  secondary  school  in  the  State.  In 
promoting  the  program  in  the  secondary  field  the  Department  is 
cooperating  with  hundreds  of  lay  and  professional  leaders  and  or- 
ganizations. 

Among  the  newer  phases  of  the  secondary  education  program 
are  the  development  of  definite  courses  for  automobile  drivers,  the 
adoption  of  courses  in  safety  education,  and  the  new  emphasis  on 
pupil  guidance  comprising  vocational,  leisure,  health,  mental, 
civic,  and  ethical  problems.  Through  the  enactment  of  the  new 
George-Deen  Law,  great  impetus  has  been  given  to  the  vocational 
education  program  including  agriculture,  home  economics,  indus- 
trial arts,  and  business  education.  Plans  are  being  formulated  to 
extend  these  learning  opportunities  to  a  greater  number  of  stu- 
dents, to  prepare  additional  teachers  for  the  work,  to  increase  the 
facilities  for  conducting  the  courses,  and  to  institute  research 
studies  for  the  purpose  of  developing  new  techniques  and  pro- 
cedures in  these  fields.  Many  students  in  the  rural  areas  who  have 
been  denied  vocational  education  opportunities  heretofore,  will 
have  access  to  such  instruction  under  the  new  program. 

SPECIAL  EDUCATION 

In  accordance  with  the  Act  of  1925  requiring  school  districts  to 
provide  suitable  educational  opportunities  for  handicapped  chil- 
dren, the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  has  defined  various 
services  in  the  interest  of  these  children.  This  program  operates 
through  such  channels  as  classes  or  coaching  for  mentally  normal 
children  who  have  been  educationally  retarded  because  of  immedi- 
ate and  remediable  physical  defects  or  environmental  conditions; 
nutrition  classes  for  children  of  lowered  vitality  and  cardiac  dis- 
turbances;  specially  prepared  teachers  for  pupils  having  speech 
defects;  special  programs  for  the  mentally  handicapped;  lip  read- 
ing for  hard  of  hearing  children;  sight  saving  classes  for  the  par- 
1  tially  sighted;  classes  for  crippled  children  and  visiting  teachers 
for  "shut-ins";  and  a  greatly  enriched  program  of  study  for  chil- 
li 
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dren  who  are  gifted  beyond  the  capabilities  of  ordinary  pupils, 
The  Department  views  the  education  of  exceptional  children  as  a 
social  obligation  and  has  therefore  incorporated  in  its  program  the 
support  not  only  of  special  classes  in  the  various  school  districts, 
but  of  residential  schools  for  the  blind  and  the  deaf.  Approxi-! 
mately  1300  pupils  are  now  enrolled  in  these  schools.  Among  these 
institutions  are  the  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Deaf  at  Philadel-! 
phia,  the  Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Deaf  at  Pittsburgh,; 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Oral  School  for  the  Deaf  at  Scranton,  the: 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind  at  Phil 
adelphia,  the  Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind  at  Pitts- 
burgh, and  others.  Several  of  the  larger  city  school  systems  such|lk 
as  Erie,  Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia  and  Johnstown,  are  operating; 
special  classes  and  schools  for  physically  handicapped  children  as 
a  part  of  their  regular  public  school  program.  Two  of  Pennsyl- 
vania's teachers  colleges  have  been  authorized  to  prepare  teachers 
to  meet  full  certification  requirements  for  the  instruction  of  the 
mentally  handicapped  children  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction  furthermore  cooperates  closely 
with  the  Departments  of  Health  and  Welfare  in  administering  to 
the  physical  and  educational  needs  of  these  handicapped  children. 

Individuals  in  this  class  who  are  above  16  years  of  age  are 
served  under  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  program  described 
hereinafter. 


It' 


EXTENSION  EDUCATION 


The  increasingly  rapid  changes  in  social  and  economic  condi- 
tions during  the  past  two  decades  gave  rise  to  the  necessity  for  a 
program  of  extension  education  which  is  organized  into  such 
phases  as  immigrant  education,  extension  elementary  and  second- 
ary education,  parent  education,  community  centers,  summer  sec- '™ 
ondary  schools,  university  extension  service,  and  home-study  I  I 
courses.  More  and  more  it  has  become  evident  that  if  the  people 
of  the  Commonwealth  are  to  become  and  remain  socially  compe- 
tent, society  must  provide  a  continuing  education  for  continuing 
readjustment.  The  recent  economic  distress  in  this  State  (as  well 
as  in  other  states  and  foreign  nations)  has  increased  the  number 
of  Pennsylvania's  youth  who  are  out  of  school  and  out  of  employ- 
ment to  such  an  extent  that  it  has  become  necessary  for  the  De-  jijiiti 
partment  of  Public  Instruction  to  cooperate  with  social,  civic,  and.  ht 
federal  agencies  to  provide  additional  educational  activities  beyond 
the  traditional  Hmits  of  the  public  school. 

A  program  of  increased  social  opportunity  through  community  III 
planning  was  instituted  recently  by  the  Department  of  Public  In-  iit 
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truction  with  the  cooperation  of  the  National  Youth  Administra- 
'  ion  and  Works  Progress  Administration  with  a  view  to  providing 
»  dequate  educational  and  recreational  opportunities  for  not  only 

11  the  children  of  all  the  people,  but  for  all  the  people  themselves. 
:  ?his  is  being  accomplished  by  continuing  in  operation  the  most 
5  ecessary  and  effective  practices  of  community  education  as 
i  jilready  established,  and  by  organizing  in  addition,  Community 
I  i)ouncils  comprising  representatives  of  all  existing  Federal  and 
1  :)cal  civic  and  social  organizations,  and  also  of  the  youth  groups 

hemselves.  These  Community  Councils  survey  the  needs  and 
i  acilities  of  their  respective  localities,  plan  a  program  suited  to 

he  local  needs,  and  serve  as  a  clearing  house  for  practically  all 
i  ommunity  activities. 

1  i  Besides  helpful  cooperation  from  the  American  Youth  Commis- 
ion,  the  Federal  Emergency  Adult  Education  Agency,  and  the 
Vorks  Progress  Administration,  this  Division  of  the  Department 
as  encouraged  the  use  of  directed  correspondence  instruction 
vhereby  not  only  these  out-of-school  youth,  but  adults  have  been 

!  iven  a  wider  and  more  enriched  program  of  learning.  This  has 
'orked  to  the  particular  advantage  of  the  students  in  the  smaller 
oroughs  and  rural  areas.  The  Department  recognizes  that  an  adult 

:  ducation  program  which  is  to  become  permanent  in  community 
fe  must  be  closely  related  to  the  regular  educational  agencies, 
'hrough  extension  education  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
on  assumes  a  greater  degree  of  responsibility  for  the  incidental 
ducation  of  Pennsylvania's  youth  and  adults  by  encouraging, 
uiding,  and  directing  closer  relations  between  the  home  and  com- 
mnity  and  the  school.  To  attain  such  purpose,  extension  educa- 
on  for  adults  becomes  both  vital  and  necessary. 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION 

This  Division  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  administer- 
ig  a  program  to  prepare  boys  for  farming,  as  well  as  provide 
hem  with  a  well  rounded  practical  secondary  school  education.  A 
Ian  is  now  being  sponsored  whereby  young  people  in  rural  areas 
ot  regularly  in  school  are  given  opportunities  in  part-time  agri- 
cultural work  of  a  practical  nature.  The  Division  is  also  taking 
teps  to  make  available  the  services  of  county  vocational  agricul- 
are  supervisors  more  generally  throughout  the  State,  for  at  pres- 
nt,  fewer  than  a  score  of  Pennsylvania's  sixty-seven  counties 
|ave  such  supervisors.  An  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  program  of 
his  Division  may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  there  are  some 
,000  boys  in  Pennsylvania  studying  vocational  agriculture,  2,500 
armers  attending  part-time  and  evening  classes  devoted  to  farm 
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problems,  more  than  100  Future  Farmers  of  America  Clubs  orgar 
ized  in  the  State,  and  several  well  established  State-wide  agricu 
iural  projects  in  force  such  as  the  annual  State  Farm  Show,  tW 
annual  vocational  judging  contest  at  State  College,  and  the  pr<, 
ject  contest  conducted  each  year  in  the  State. 

With  the  aid  of  approximately  $1,000,000  additional  funds  unde 
the  recent  George-Deen  Law,  the  Department  is  planning  an  evej 
greater  program  of  agricultural  education  in  Pennsylvania,  Oppoi 
tunities  for  studying  will  be  extended  to  more  students — bot 
youth  and  adults — additional  teachers  and  supervisors  will  be  pre 
pared,  new  courses  will  be  added  to  the  curriculum,  improve 
facilities  for  conducting  the  work  will  be  made  available,  and  care 
ful  studies  made  looking  toward  the  development  of  new  oppoi' 
tunities  and  improved  techniques,  procedures  and  materials  in  thi; 
field  of  education. 

The  Agricultural  Education  Division  cooperates  with  the  De 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  of  Forests  and  Waters  in  carryin 
out  several  phases  of  its  program.  | 

4  ilso 

HOME  ECONOMICS  EDUCATION 

The  importance  of  the  family  as  a  unit  in  present  day  societj 
requires  that  educational  programs  be  developed  which  will  mak' 
more  intelligent,  wholesome,  and  happy  family  life.  Accordinglj' 
the  program  in  home  economics  education  in  Pennsylvania 
based  on  needs  in  family  life.  Its  program  for  youth  and  adultPP 
rather  than  emphasizing  only  cooking  and  sewing,  covers  work  iiP 
personality  and  child  development,  home  management,  foods  and" 
nutrition,  care,  repair,  construction  and  buying  of  clothing,  fam 
ily  problems  and  relationships,  and  housing.  In  developing  thi 
program   it   emphasizes   cooperation  with   community  agencie 
which  are  working  to  contribute  in  any  way  to  the  betterment  b 
home  life.  The  tie-up  with  home  life  is  one  of  the  strongest  point 
of  the  home-making  program. 

In  the  secondary  schools  where  vocational  homemaking  pro 
grams  are  organized,  a  required  home  project  program  has  beei 
organized  and  is  carried  on  cooperatively  by  teachers,  pupils,  am 
parents.  Through  this  plan  thousands  of  homes  are  reached  an 
nually. 

To  expand  the  work  in  home  economics  education,  twelve  coun 
ties  have  vocational  supervisors  who  organize  and  conduct  classei 
in  schools  where  this  service  would  not  otherwise  be  available.  I 
is  proposed  that  this  type  of  service  be  made  avr'ilable  to  all  coun 
ties  in  the  State. 
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A  new  development  similar  to  that  described  above  under  Agri- 
;ultural  Education  will  go  forward  in  Home  Economics  Education 
vith  the  additional  funds  made  available  by  the  George-Deen  Law. 

[NDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 

Industrial  arts  programs  are  being  conducted  in  more  than  375 
chool  districts.  This  type  of  instruction  provides  useful  shop  ex- 
•eriences  for  more  than  100,000  young  people  enrolled  in  grades 
even  to  twelve.  Industrial  arts  courses  have  been  introduced  in 
hirty-five  additional  school  districts  this  year,  and  new  courses 
lave  been  added  in  as  many  other  schools  which  already  had  the 
)rogram  in  force.  This  development  creates  a  necessity  for  not 
■nly  more  but  better  prepared  teachers  in  this  field. 
.  Vocational  industrial  programs  are  being  operated  in  152  school 
listricts,  with  an  enrollment  of  33,000  different  persons  who  are 
ither  preparing  for  employment,  undergoing  apprentice  experi- 
nce,  or  receiving  instruction  to  upgrade  them  in  their  present 
mployment.  These  persons  are  enrolled  in  evening,  all-day  trade, 
)art-time  cooperative,  and  continuation  school  classes.  Plans  have 
Iso  been  made  and  programs  have  been  established  to  promote 
pprenticeship  education  through  the  cooperation  of  the  school 
luthorities,  employers,  and  other  interested  parties.   In  response  to 
|he  needs  throughout  the  Commonwealth,  the  Division  has  like- 
vise  cooperated  with  numerous  civic  and  industrial  bodies  in 
stablishing  and  conducting  trade  courses  for  adults  in  fireman- 
;hip,  policemanship,  and  custodianship.   In  addition,  more  than 
i,200  unemployed  persons  have  been  enrolled  in  short  unit  courses 
or  the  purpose  of  assisting  them  to  become  employable  in  specific 
ccupations.  Estimates  indicate  that  more  than  3,000  different  per- 
ons  have  already  taken  advantage  of  this  instruction. 
,  This  Division,  more  than  any  other,  will  be  able  to  serve  unde- 
veloped areas  of  educational  opportunity  in  the  Commonwealth 
|hrough  the  funds  available  under  the  new  Federal  appropriation 
or  vocational  education. 

BUSINESS  EDUCATION 

The  gap  between  the  employment  objectives  of  the  secondary 
chool  commercial  education  program  and  employment  opportun- 
ties  and  demands  is  evidence  of  the  need  for  State  Department 
lirection.  During  the  past  15  to  20  years  the  vocational  value  of 
econdary  school  bookkeeping  and  accounting  courses  has  been 
ieclining,  while  demands  for  retail  distributive  occupations  such 
s  general  office  clerks,  typists,  salespeople,  and  junior  store  em- 
iloyeea,  have  been  increasing.  Part-time  and  evening  classes  for 
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store  owners,  managers  and  operators,  store  salespeople,  filling  ' 
station  attendants,  and  others  in  the  field  o£  distribution  have 
distinct  advantages  as  socially  valuable  vocational  education, 
While  commercial  standards  vary  they  do  not  demand  stenog- 
raphers with  lightning  speed  in  taking  dictation  and  typing,  but 
they  do  demand  good  English  usage  and  intelligence.  Vocational 
guidance  in  this  field  is  of  paramount  importance. 

Institutions  preparing  teachers  of  commercial  subjects  must 
prepare  new  teachers  who  will  develop  a  program  better  suited  to 
the  employment  conditions  of  their  communities  if  graduates  are 
to  win  employment. 

These  newer  developments  in  Business  Education,  like  those  in 
other  phases  of  the  vocational  program  in  the  Commonwealth,  will 
be  carried  forward  with  the  aid  of  Federal  appropriation,  by  the 
inclusion  of  more  youth  and  adults  in  the  programs,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  new  courses,  better  equipment  and  facilities,  more  and  bet- 
ter prepared  instructors,  and  systematic  studies  to  discover  new 
materials,  methods,  and  services. 

VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 

Likewise  closely  related  to  extension  and  vocational  education  is 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  program.  It  may  be  said  to  be  an) 
outgrowth  of,  or  supplement  to.  Workmen's  Compensation.  Thej 
former  provides  financial  remuneration  for  physical  loss  or  injury,! 
while  rehabilitation  readjusts  the  disabled  worker  to  economic  in-i 
dependence. 

Although  a  number  of  social  forces  played  a  part  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  conception  that  society  is  responsible  for  the  voca- 
tional restoration  of  the  disabled,  it  was  not  until  labor  and  indus- 
trial management  realized  the  economic  significance  of  the  prob-, 
lem,  and  the  government  made  provision  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  disabled  veterans,  that  Congress  and  the  states  gave  serious 
consideration  to  legislation  to  provide  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
persons  disabled  in  industry  or  otherwise,  and  their  return  to  civil 
employment. 

Pennsylvania  was  one  of  the  few  states  that  had  a  rehabilitation 
program  in  operation  prior  to  the  inauguration  of  the  Federal 
program.  It  was  established  in  1919  as  a  Bureau  in  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  Industry  and  became  a  case  work  problem  for  the 
out  of  school  group — those  adults  injured  in  the  course  of  their  em- 
ployment. This  function  was  extended  through  the  passage  of  the 
Federal  Rehabilitation  Act  to  include  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
of  those  physically  handicapped  as  a  result  of  disease,  congenital 
causes,  or  public  accident. 
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When  Pennsylvania  accepted  the  provisions  o£  the  Federal  Act 
n  1920  it  agreed  to  place  the  responsibility  for  the  administration 
if  the  vfork  with  the  State  Board  of  Vocational  Education,  which, 
n  this  State,  is  the  State  Council  of  Education.  Therefore, 
Ithough  the  operation  of  the  program  was  continued  in  the  De- 
»artment  of  Labor  its  supervision  and  control  is  the  responsibility 
ji  the  State  Council. 

Fundamentally,  vocational  rehabilitation  is  concerned  with  the 
■reparation  and  placement  of  eligible  disabled  persons  in  remun- 
rative  employment.  It  involves  a  specialized  case  work  technique 
f  advisement,  placement,  supervision,  and  may  include  physical 
estoration,  guidance,  vocational  training,  job  adjustment,  or 
stablishment  of  the  individual  in  business. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  program  in  Pennsylvania  more  than 
6,000  cases  have  been  registered  for  service  and  over  6,000  have 
een  rehabilitated  and  returned  to  suitable  employment.  At  the 
resent  time  more  than  3,000  cases  are  being  served  and  in  addi- 
ion  over  2,000  are  on  the  unregistered  roll  due  to  insufficient 
acilities  to  take  care  of  their  needs. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act  recently  en- 
:ted  by  Congress,  the  present  annual  Federal  appropriation  avail- 
Die  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  for  vocational  rehabilitation  pur- 
oses  has  been  approximately  doubled.  If  provision  is  made  by  the 
tate  to  accept  the  full  allocation  of  Federal  funds  it  will  be  pos- 
ble  to  extend  this  service  to  take  care  of  the  minimum  needs  of 
he  State. 

EALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

A  statement  of  the  significant  aspects  of  the  health  and  physical 
iucation  program  in  the  Department  would  take  cognizance  of 
;veral  important  advances  made  in  this  field.  The  teaching  per- 
innel  in  health  education  throughout  Pennsylvania  has  increased 
om  150  to  over  2,000  during  the  past  decade.  Simultaneously  the 
irollment  of  students  in  health  and  physical  education  profes- 
:onal  courses  in  Pennsylvania's  colleges  has  reached  more  than 
100.  The  practical  result  of  the  promotion  of  health  and  physical 
(Iucation  is  evidenced  in  the  inclusion  of  gymnasiums,  showers 
ad  locker  rooms  in  practically  every  new  secondary  school  build- 
ig  project  throughout  the  State;  and  the  development  of  a  large 
itramural  program  of  major  and  minor  sports  in  the  public 
ihools.  The  preparation  and  distribution  of  practical  bulletins 
(itlining  the  content  of  substantial  courses  in  health  instruction 
i  d  physical  education  is  another  phase  of  the  educational  service 
«  the  Division.  These  achievements  imply  corresponding  and 
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equivalent  individual  development  of  the  pupils  in  the  public 
schools.  ! 

There  is  likew^ise  a  continuing  increase  in  the  number  of  school 
nurses  employed  by  Boards  of  School  Directors  throughout  the  ti 
Commonvi^ealth.  The  Department  is  promoting  a  program  of  in-;  ft 
service  professional  growth  for  school  nurses  through  personal  ii| 
visitation,  regional  conferences  and  a  six-weeks  course  during  the!  sii| 
summer  session  at  Pennsylvania  State  College.  The  trend  in  school  ii 
nursing  is  toward  an  emphasis  on  healthful  living  through  educa-:  m 
tion  rather  than  through  a  remedial  or  curative  program.  With  the 
cooperation  of  the  Department  of  Health,  for  example,  periodic 
dental  and  medical  examinations  are  carried  on  in  the  public  ; 
schools  of  the  State. 

ART  EDUCATION  I 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  only  fifty  per  cent  of  the  applicants  whc;  b 
enter  the  institutions  of  higher  learning  of  Pennsylvania  have  had  | 
the  advantage  of  special  art  education,  the  Art  Education  Divisiorj  [,1 
has  increased  its  efforts  to  establish  courses  in  this  field  in  all  oJ|  ii,, 
the  schools  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  Division  is  studying  waysft],, 
and  means  of  promoting  and  developing  an  interest  in  this  phase;  ^ 
of  education  that  will  induce  districts  to  encourage  its  inclusioHj  ^ 
in  the  courses  of  study  of  local  schools.  The  present  trend  towardj  |( 
the  consolidation  of  schools  is  one  factor  that  will  cause  instruc-i 
tion  in  art  education  to  be  more  nearly  universal.  There  are  at  id, 
present  in  Pennsylvania  approximately  900  art  teachers.  With  ^jjj 
more  than  2500  school  districts,  it  is  obvious  that  a  large  per  cent  ,l^ 
of  the  schools,  especially  in  rural  areas  where  the  course  could  dc  ^ 
much  to  enrich  community  life,  are  without  this  service.  A  special 
effort  is  being  made  to  introduce  practical  types  of  art  education  j 
not  only  with  a  view  to  increasing  and  stimulating  appreciatior  jj 
of  what  is  beautiful,  but  of  creating  beauty  in  school  surroundingsjjinj 
home  furnishings,  town  planning,  as  well  as  in  personal  appear-iijj 
ance. 

MUSIC  EDUCATION 

Much  of  that  which  has  been  said  of  art  may  be  said  of  the 
music  program  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Only  about  fifty  peil 
cent  of  the  schools  are  offering  this  subject.  In  order  to  increase 
education  in  this  direction,  the  Music  Education  Division  is  sup- 
plementing music  appreciation  in  the  school  through  the  organ- 
ization of  young  people's  symphonies  in  the  junior  and  senior  sec- . 
ondary  schools  and  through  attendance  at  these  symphonies. 
These  projects,  which  are  unique  in  Pennsylvania,  are  baaed  on 
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■  the  music  appreciation  suggestions  in  the  State  bulletin  entitled 
"Course  of  Study  in  Music  Education  for  Elementary  and  Sec- 
:  ondary  Schools."  The  fact  that  an  organized  program  of  music 
i  [education  is  available  in  only  half  of  the  school  districts  of  the 
c  Commonwealth  is  a  condition  which  is  being  approached  by  an 
organized  program  of  field  service.  The  cooperation  of  the  county 
:  superintendents  and  supervising  principals  gives  every  encourage- 
tnent  to  this  plan  to  extend  this  vital  program  to  every  school  and 
:  :ommunity  in  our  Commonwealth. 

:  CURRICULUM  CONSTRUCTION 

Adequate  courses  of  study  for  the  public  schools  are  of  primary 
concern  to  every  school  administrator,  supervisor,  and  teacher.  The 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  encourages  administrators  and 
eachers  to  revise  or  prepare  courses  of  study  to  meet  the  present 
leeds  of  their  local  communities. 

The  function  of  this  Division  comprises  several  phases ;  first,  a 
mifying  committee  which  acts  in  an  advisory  capacity  on  curric- 
ilum  problems.  This  committee  concerns  itself  with  the  general 
urriculum  program  for  the  State  and  with  investigations  and  ex- 
)eriments  of  import  to  courses  of  study.  It  likewise  advises  on  the 
)reparation  of  State  courses  of  study,  recommends  personnel  for 
he  production  of  new  courses,  and  coordinates  the  work  of  the 
personnel  involved  in  preparing  educational  material  for  the 
chools.  It  constitutes  a  clearing  house  for  the  distribution  of  cur- 
iculum  materials  and  for  the  encouragement  and  development  of 

State-wide  curriculum  revision  program. 

The  Division  is  also  available  to  assist  the  professional  institu- 
ions  in  developing  courses  in  curriculum  construction,  in  render- 
ag  aid  to  schools  in  the  surrounding  areas  in  preparing  materials 
or  courses  of  study,  in  developing  curriculum  laboratories  for 
tudying  curriculum  materials,  and  in  giving  help  to  schools  in 
!ie  surrounding  areas  in  organizing  professional  study  groups. 
Another  phase  of  the  work  of  the  Curriculum  Construction 
)ivision  in  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  consists  in  its 
irect  service  to  local  school  districts.  In  the  interest  of  improv- 
ig  the  program  of  instruction  with  relation  to  the  construction 
f  courses  of  study  adapted  to  meet  local  needs,  this  Division  is 
/ailable  to  advise  local  school  authorities  in  carrying  out  this 
spect  of  the  State  public  school  program.  The  Department 
irough  this  Division  serves  in  an  advisory  capacity  in  making 
arveys  of  existing  conditions,  suggesting  study  materials  for 
■  ;achers  groups,  conferring  on  committee  organizations  and  co- 
rdination  of  work  of  specialists,  consulting  with  local  authorities 
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on  the  organization  of  materials  in  units  and  determining  the 
sequence  of  units  in  courses  of  study,  and  advising  on  the  instal- 
lation of  courses  as  well  as  on  tryout  procedures  and  evaluations, 
Realizing  the  importance  of  developing  adequate  materials  anc 
effective  procedures  in  course  of  study  construction,  the  Depart- 
ment is  organizing  committees  for  these  purposes  in  several  fields 
of  learning.  Among  these  are :  guidance,  radio  education,  safetj 
education,  tests  and  measurements,  visual  education,  school  activ- 
ities, English  and  literature,  languages,  mathematics,  physical  and 
social  sciences. 

To  round  out  the  program,  competent  educators  and  laymen  are 
being  invited  to  assist  in  the  study  of  both  the  general  and  special 
aspects  of  educational  problems  in  Pennsylvania. 

An  invaluable  adjunct  to  the  Curriculum  Construction  Division 
is  the  Education  Library  vi^hich  aids  in  researches  relating  to  th^ 
development  of  courses  of  study,  assembles  materials,  and  compiles 
bibliographies  on  specific  educational  subjects.  In  addition  to  more; 
than  5,000  volumes  directly  relating  to  education,  this  library  con 
tains  several  hundred  carefully  compiled  and  cataloged  researcli 
studies  and  manuscripts  for  the  use  of  schools,  colleges  and  thq 
public. 
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STATE  LIBRARY  AND  MUSEUM 

HE  State  Library  and  Museum  affords  a  variety  of  serv- 
ices to  the  public  schools  and  other  institutions  and 
organizations,  as  well  as  to  the  citizens  at  large,  through 
its  several  Divisions.  These  include  the  General  Libra- 
•y,  Extension  Library,  Archives,  Law  Library,  and  Museum. 

GENERAL  LIBRARY 

The  General  Library  Division  supervises  the  circulation  of  ap- 
jroximately  2,000  books  a  month  which  are  loaned  for  home  use 
n  Harrisburg  and  its  vicinity.  Its  main  function  is  to  provide  and 
:nake  available  reference  material  on  all  subjects  and  to  assist 
Datrons  in  assembling  data  and  give  aid  in  research.  Special 
;mphasis  is  placed  on  its  collections  of  Pennsylvania  history, 
jenealogy,  general  history,  newspapers,  sociology  and  economics. 
Bibliographies  and  indexes  of  special  subjects  are  prepared  and 
ederal  projects  are  assisted  with  materials  and  professional  in- 
formation. The  officials  of  the  State  Government  are  in  constant 
,;ontact  with  this  Division  and  use  its  services  for  the  development 
)f  the  work  of  each  department.  On  anniversaries  and  other  occa- 
ions  appropriate  exhibits  are  assembled  to  stimulate  interest  in 
'arious  worthy  subjects,  institutions  and  other  phases  of  Pennsyl- 
ania  life,  government  and  history.  A  quarterly  publication  "Penn- 
ylvania  Library  and  Museum  Notes"  is  prepared  and  issued  under 
he  direction  of  the  General  Librarian.  A  special  section  is  de- 
'oted  to  books  on  family  history,  with  a  genealogist  in  charge. 
Records  are  furnished  for  membership  in  patriotic  societies  and 
>ld  age  pensions,  as  well  as  birth,  marriage,  land  and  emigrant  lists. 
Nearly  1,000  questions  requiring  research  are  answered  in  the  Gen- 
:ral  Library  each  month.  Its  collection  of  200,000  volumes  are 
nade  available  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Extension  Division  to 
ill  citizens  of  the  State, 

Another  function  is  the  operation  of  a  Newspaper  Clipping 
>ervice  which  distributes  daily  to  the  25  Departments  of  State 
lovernment,  press  items  relating  to  their  respective  provinces  of 
lublic  service. 

EXTENSION  LIBRARY 

The  Extension  Division  of  the  State  Library  has  the  responsibil- 
ty  of  extending  the  resources  of  the  Library  to  all  parts  of  Penn- 
ylvania.  This  purpose  is  achieved  in  various  ways:  by  inter- 
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library  loans  to  all  libraries  of  the  State,  including  college,  school,! 
public,  special  and  private  libraries;  by  the  establishment  of  travel-! 
ing  library  stations  in  rural  communities ;  and  by  the  shipment  to 
various  localities  and  organizations  of  packet  libraries  of  refer- 
ence material.  Approximately  300  traveling  library  stations  are 
now  in  use,  and  2,500  books  are  sent  monthly  in  packet  service  to| 
study  clubs  and  individuals.  In  addition,  more  than  1,000  public! 
schools  make  use  of  this  service.  The  Division  cooperates  with 
local  school  and  municipal  authorities  in  establishing  county  libra- 
ry service,  and  in  promoting  public  libraries.  Of  these  latter  more 
than  300  are  already  functioning,  sixteen  of  which  were  begun 
this  year.  Members  of  the  Extension  Division  visit  different  areas, 
in  the  Commonv/ealth  and  assist  and  instruct  local  librarians  in 
procedure  of  organization,  management  and  other  library  prac- 
tices. Reference  service  similar  to  that  furnished  directly  to  pa- 
trons of  the  General  Library  is  thus  made  available  to  all  residents 
of  Pennsylvania  by  mail  and  express,  and  by  personal  contact 
through  the  field  agents. 

ARCHIVES 

Preserving  and  making  accessible  historical  records  is  the  main 
function  of  the  Archives  Division.  Among  its  major  projects  are 
the  arrangement  according  to  historical  periods  of  archival  records,, 
the  cataloging  of  collections  of  manuscripts,  and  the  inventorying; 
of  the  Archives  of  Pennsylvania.  Besides  caring  for,  restoring  and 
repairing  hundreds  of  invaluable  manuscripts  entrusted  to  its  carei 
by  the  State  Government  and  other  public  agencies,  this  Section 
of  the  Library  checks  and  files  manuscripts  relating  to  the  Revo- 
lutionary War,  and  indexes  the  volumes  of  the  "Pennsylvania, 
Archives."  The  Archives  Section  furnishes  certificates  of  public 
records  to  persons  requiring  them  and  responds  to  interviews  on 
subjects  relating  to  historical  records.  In  many  phases  of  the  work 
the  Archives  Section  cooperates  with  the  Pennsylvania  Historical 
Commission.  ,i         **  Clj^'^- 

LAW  LIBRARY 

The  Law  Library  makes  its  services  available  to  members  of  the 
Legislature,  Departments  of  the  State  Government,  professional 
groups  and  other  citizens  who  have  occasion  to  use  its  facilities. 
More  than  300  law  books  and  500  periodicals  are  requested  by  in- 
dividual callers  each  month;  besides  over  200  inquiries  are  an- 
swered by  phone.  Agenda  of  the  Supreme  and  Superior  Courts  are 
prepared  in  the  form  of  paper  books  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the 
State.  The  Division  also  secures  bills  introduced  in  the  Legisla- 
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ure  for  binding,  and  distributes  copies  of  the  various  Acts  of  the 
ennsylvania  Assembly  as  needed. 

'museum 

The  State  Museum's  principal  contribution  to  public  educa- 
jion  and  to  the  public  at  large  is  in  the  field  of  visual  education. 
It  is  estimated  that  approximately  a  quarter  million  visitors  dur- 
ng  the  biennium  profited  by  examining  the  various  exhibits  ar- 
anged  according  to  periods  and  depicting  Pennsylvania's  archae- 
ology, art,  music,  bird  and  insect  life,  mammals,  and  minerals.  In 
ddition  to  the  10,000  patrons  who  monthly  visit  the  Museum, 
ther  thousands  are  served  through  the  media  of  slides,  films,  and 
abinet  exhibits  that  are  sent  out  regularly  to  all  parts  of  the 
Itate.  An  average  of  25,000  slides  portraying  such  a  variety  of 
'ennsylvania  subjects  as  art,  biography,  civics,  geography,  health, 
listory,  literature,  mathematics,  music,  and  science,  are  loaned 
lonthly  to  public  schools,  colleges,  and  other  groups  and  organ- 
zations.  The  repertoire  of  slides  is  constantly  renevi^ed  by  the  pro- 
uction  of  1,000  nevi^  ones  each  year,  many  in  natural  colors.  An- 
ther feature  of  this  visual  education  program  is  the  preparation 
nd  distribution  of  pamphlets  and  bulletins  listing  slides  and 
Ims  and  disseminating  information  on  the  procedures  to  follow 
1  conducting  an  effective  exhibit.  These  are  sent  to  public  schools 
nd  teachers  colleges  which  sponsor  courses  in  visual  education, 
'o  establish  a  closer  relation  between  the  Museum  and  the  schools 
nd  public  of  the  Commonwealth,  regular  meetings  dealing  with 
rchaeology,  history,  and  education  are  held  both  at  the  Museum 
nd  throughout  the  State.  Also  frequent  interviews  are  held  with 
epresentative  organizations  as  well  as  other  field  services  ren- 
ered.  The  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission  cooperates  with 
'he  Museum  when  dealing  with  projects  of  a  historical  nature.  A 
egular  program  of  systematic  research  is  likewise  carried  on 
Joking  toward  the  improvement  of  techniques,  methods,  and  ma- 
srials. 


VII 

BUREAU  OF  PROFESSIONAL  LICENSINd 


si 


HE  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Professional  Licensing  is  car 
ried  on  under  the  Divisions  of  Pre-professional  Cre 
dentials,  Registrations  and  Renewals,  Law  Enforce- 
ment, and  Personnel  Examinations.  These  activities! 
which  are  carried  on  with  the  cooperation  of  thirteen  Examining 
Boards  and  three  Advisory  Committees,  exemplify  a  number  oi 
responsibilities  in  an  educational  program  that  is  constantlji 
adapting  itself  to  meet  the  new  needs  of  the  ever-changing  com  i 
plexities  of  modern,  social,  and  professional  life.  One  majoi 
function  of  the  Bureau  is  the  determining,  evaluating,  and  standj 
ardizing  the  preliminary  education,  both  secondary  and  collegiatel 
of  persons  to  be  admitted  to  the  various  professions  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. It  also  inspects  and  approves  professional  schools,  conducts 
examinations  at  regular  intervals  to  determine  the  fitness  of  ap. 
plicants,  and  issues  and  renews  certificates  for  those  found  pro- 
ficient.  Still  other  responsibilities  assigned  to  the  Bureau  are, 
promulgating  regulations,  making  inspections,  and  enforcing  thei 
laws  relating  to  those  engaged  in  the  professions  and  in  certair^ 
other  occupations.  These  involve  a  personnel  of  over  287,000  as 
follows:  approximately  1,100  accountants,  1,500  architects,  32,001 
barbers  and  apprentices,  28,000  beauticians,  10,000  dentists  anc 
dental  hygienists,  17,000  physicians  and  surgeons,  20,000  engineers 
and  surveyors,  10,000  drugless  practitioners,  46,000  nurses,  2,30( 
optometrists,  1,200  osteopaths,  36,000  pharmacists  and  assistants 
17,600  real  estate  brokers  and  agents,  and  1,100  veterinarians,  be- 
sides several  hundred  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  mine  in- 
spectors. 

PRE-PROFESSIONAL  CREDENTIALS  ^ 

Among  the  more  definitely  educational  sictivities  of  the  Bureat, 
are  the  evaluation  through  this  Division  of  pre-professional  u 
credits  submitted  by  those  entering  upon  a  program  of  educational 
preparation  for  the  17  major  professions  in  Pennsylvania.  The  im- 
portance of  this  service  may  be  gauged  by  the  fact  that  a  large 
percentage  of  the  60,000  secondary  school  graduates  each  year  pre-  j,; 
pare  to  enter  the  professions,  and  that  since  the  inception  of  this 
program  more  than  52,600  certificates  of  approved  secondary  edu 
cation  or  the  equivalent  have  been  issued  to  candidates  who  sought 
admission  to  professional  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

This  Division  also  conducts  the  annual  State  Scholarship  exam-  Uj 
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nation  for  secondary  school  seniors  who  compete  for  the  eighty 
cholarships  granted  each  year  by  the  Legislature  to  help  worthy 
andidates  finance  their  preparation  for  professional  careers.  With 
he  cooperation  of  the  Bureau  of  Instruction  and  the  division  of 
'ersonnel  Examinations,  a  new  type  of  examination  has  been  de- 
eloped  for  the  purpose  this  year,  whereby  the  candidates  are 
ested  not  primarily  on  general  knowledge  and  ability  to  recall 
actual  information,  but  rather  on  their  capacity  to  think,  to  rea- 
ion  through  circumstances  to  a  conclusion  substantiated  by  facts, 
nd  their  ability  to  apply  conclusions  thus  derived  to  day  by  day 
ituations.  More  than  3,500  seniors  availed  themselves  of  the  op- 
ortunity  to  take  this  examination.  They  represented  over  600 
ublic  and  40  private  secondary  schools,  and  are  approximately 
90  in  excess  of  the  number  who  underwent  the  test  in  any  pre- 
ious  year. 

The  increasing  popularity  of  this  examination  indicates  a  gen- 
!ral  demand  by  secondary  schools  for  a  State-wide  testing  pro- 
ram,  and  the  Department  has  under  consideration  not  only  such 
testing  program  for  secondary  school  seniors,  but  for  other 
'  Irades  as  well. 

'  This  Division  also  inspects  and  recommends  for  accreditment 
rivate  secondary  schools. 

EGISTRATIONS  AND  RENEWALS 

The  function  of  this  Division  extends  to  sixteen  different  pro- 
:ssions  and  vocations.  Cooperating  with  the  several  examining 
.  oards  and  Committees,  it  assists  in  the  establishment  of  profes- 
onal   schools,   administers   examinations   to   candidates,  issues 
,  censes,  and  supervises  the  annual  re-registration  of  those  who  are 
igaged  in  the  various  professions  and  callings  under  the  juris- 
ction  of  the  Bureau.  The  Division  likewise  organizes  and  evalu- 
es  the  course  content  and  laboratory  practice  of  schools  apply- 
g  for  licenses  to  prepare  candidates  for  the  professions.  The 
i  I  tablishment  of  more  than  80  schools  for  beauticians  in  the  past 
w  years  indicates  the  rapid  development  of  these  professional 
i: :  stitutions.  To  facilitate  these  activities,  the  Division  devises 
innvenient  forms,  advises  applicants  on  procedure,  and  verifies  the 
s':enses  of  practitioners  when  their  validity  is  in  doubt.  Sys- 
:  lmatic  research  studies  are  constantly  in  progress  looking  toward 
.  ie  improvement  of  methods  and  materials  in  the  field  of  profes- 
onal  licensing. 

;.  To  develop  and  maintain  the  highest  possible  standards  of  in- 
«ruction  and  practice  among  the  professions,  this  Bureau  pro- 
ipses  to  organize  periodic  meetings  on  the  basis  of  "Teachers  In- 
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stitutes"  in  order  to  bring  together  for  instruction  and  inspiratioi 
the  members  of  the  several  callings.  Outstanding  leaders  in  thi^ 
several  fields  will  be  made  available  at  these  conferences  for  cort 
sultation,  lectures,  and  general  instruction.  The  Bureau  of  Instruc 
tion  is  cooperating  in  this  effort,  and  effective  practices  in  fore 
in  the  public  schools  will  be  adapted  to  the  use  of  some  of  th 
professional  schools.  ■% 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT 


■ 


For  the  purpose  of  curbing  the  activities  of  unlicensed  individ  * 
uals  and  unethical  practitioners,  the  Bureau  of  Professiona  * 
Licensing  maintains  a  Division  of  Law  Enforcement.  With  the  ai( 
of  some  twenty  investigators  in  the  field,  this  Division  hears  com 
plaints  from  practitioners  and  the  public,  investigates  cases,  pre 
pares  opinions,  prosecutes  violators,  and  recommends  revocation 
and  suspensions  of  licenses  when  warranted  by  the  findings.  It 
activities  relate  to  professional  schools  and  students,  as  well  as  t 
persons  engaged  in  practicing  the  professions  and  vocations. 

The  range  of  activities  of  this  Division  may  be  seen  from  datj 
taken  from  a  recent  report.  During  one  year  approximately  33,00 
inspections  were  made,  the  greatest  number  pertaining  to  barber 
(16,000),  beauty  culturists  (10,000),  pharmacists  (3,500),  and  res 
estate  agents  (1,800).  Some  5,000  investigations  were  made  th 
same  year.  Prosecutions  included  136  cases  in  which  71  were  con 
victed,  30  acquitted,  and  29  held  for  court.  There  were  also  almos 
1,000  hearings,  100  suspensions,  and  more  than  a  score  of  dis 
missals. 

PERSONNEL  EXAMINATIONS 

To  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  has  been  assigned  th 
responsibility  of  preparing  and  administering  the  competitive  e? 
aminations  for  the  selection  of  personnel  under  the  Pennsylvani 
Liquor  Control  Board.  These  examinations  which  demonstrate  th 
feasibility  of  Civil  Service  in  the  State  Government  have  bee 
given  for  the  selection  of  liquor  store  and  warehouse  personnel  s 
well  as  for  central  and  district  office  personnel.  Positions  such  s 
district  superintendents,  supervisors,  auditors,  accountants,  mar 
agers  and  clerks,  investigation  and  enforcement  officers,  stenof 
raphers,  general  clerical  workers,  elevator  operators,  janitors,  chau: 
feurs  and  watchmen  have  been  filled.  The  Department  has  receive 
splendid  assistance  from  the  public  school  districts  of  the  Commoi 
wealth  that  have  been  requested  to  cooperate  in  the  administratic 
of  the  examinations.  As  provided  by  law,  the  four  State-aided  co 
leges  and  universities  cooperate  in  this  function  by  grading  c 
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:  oring  the  examination  papers.  To  date  more  than  40,000  com- 
];titors  have  taken  the  examinations  and  the  necessary  appoint- 
lents  amounting  to  approximately  3,500  have  been  made  by  the 
:  liquor  Control  Board  from  the  eligibility  lists  prepared  by  the 
jtlepartmcnt.  i  j'       ,  ,\  \ 

This  Division  is  called  upon  by  other  Departments  of  the  State 
(avernment  to  assist  in  the  determination  of  qualifications  of  per- 
innel  by  means  of  civil  service  examinations.  It  also  consults 
Ttth  the  Pre-Professional  Division  and  with  the  Bureau  of  In- 
:  sruction  in  the  preparation  of  the  annual  State  Scholarship  exam- 
iation  and  with  the  various  professional  Examining  Boards  in 
1  e  formulation  of  their  several  examinations.  Personnel  research 
ijdies  are  likewise  carried  on  by  the  division  of  Personnel  Ex- 
ciinations. 
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VIII 

ADDITIONAL  FUNCTIONS 
OF  THE  DEPARTMENT 

T  has  been  seen  from  the  exposition  of  the  program  thulfc 
far  that  the  conception  of  public  education  is  becomii^  |1 
ever  broader  and  more  comprehensive.  This  general  d  ||l 
pansion  of  the  function  of  education  is  justified  becaus 
tne  rapid  social  progress  that  is  being  experienced  in  the  Con 
monwealth,  as  well  as  in  the  civilized  world  generally,  inevitabl 
develops  new  problems  that  fall  properly  in  the  province  of  edi 
cation.  Accordingly,  even  some  of  the  aspects  of  the  prograijiif 
already  considered  may  appear  to  the  casual  reader  to  be  relate 
only  remotely  to  education.  \ 
However,  the  Legislature  has  found  it  expedient  to  attach  t 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  still  other  activities  that  ai 
only  indirectly  related  to  the  program  of  public  instructioi 
Among  these  are :  Publications  and  Public  Relations,  Pennsy 
vania  Historical  Commission,  Pennsylvania  Board  of  Censors  anj 
Public  School  Employes'  Retirement  system. 

PUBLICATIONS  AND  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

An  important  part  of  Pennsylvania's  program  is  a  systemati' 
and  continuous  dissemination  of  useful  information  for  the  scho 
people  and  other  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  to  promote  th 
cause  of  education.  Through  the  public  information  program  th 
Department   maintains  a  cooperative   relation   between  its  sixti 
seven  divisions  of  service  and  the  general  public  for  the  purpose  c 
aiding  in  the  interpretation  and  execution  of  effective  education; 
practices  and  policies.   This  is  being  accomplished  in  a  variety  ( 
ways — by  the  use  of  Department  bulletins  which  number  approxf?' 
mately  twenty-five  a  year,  various  special  and  statistical  report'''''' 
speakers  from  the  Department,  the  public  press,  radio  addresse  | 
organized  consulting  committees,  the  State  Education  Associatio:  f 
national  contacts,  various  conventions  dealing  with  education,  an  H 
especially  through  the  numerous  social  and  civic  organizatior 
throughout  the  State. 

The  Department  also  publishes  a  monthly  periodical  entitle: 
"Public  Education"  which  carries  educational  information  anifci 
guidance  to  the  school  directors,  superintendents,  school  execiijtun 
tives,  civic  organizations,  and  others  interested  in  public  educ; 
tion.  In  the  columns  of  this  bulletin,  which  reaches  11,000  educ; 
tional   and   6,000   lay   leaders,   are    found    interpretations  an 
explanations  of  the  projects  and  activities  originating  in  the  Si 
perintendent's  office,  the  several  bureaus  in  the  Department,  tl 
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eachers  Colleges  and  professional  organizations,  as  well  as  in- 
jrmation  about  educational  trends,  significant  statistics  and 
jecial  features. 

'  Several  divisions  of  the  Department,  such  as  the  Library  and 
[useum,  the  Historical  Commission,  and  the  Professional  Licens- 
jig  Boards,  as  well  as  the  fourteen  State  Teachers  Colleges,  issue 
jublications  to  groups  interested  in  their  activities  and  projects. 

i  Several  projects  are  now  in  process  looking  toward  a  closer 
iderstanding  and  relationship  between  the  Department  and  the 
ublic.  Among  these  are  a  survey  which  has  been  conducted 
iroughout  the  State  with  regard  to  the  type  of  publications  and 
alletins  most  serviceable  to  the  needs  of  the  school  districts.  Also 
L  preparation  is  a  complete  bibliography  of  the  publications  of 
le  Department  which  will  be  available  to  educators  and  citizens 
'i  the  Commonwealth.  In  addition,  a  study  of  the  educational  bul- 

tins  is  in  progress  with  a  view  to  improving  their  form  so  as  to 
!take  their  contents  more  generally  useful  and  the  information  in 
'lem  more  readily  available. 

'  The  newspaper  clipping  service  of  the  General  Library  clears 
1  press  reports  pertaining  to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
on  through  this  office.  Through  this  function  members  of  the 
|epartment  are  constantly  apprised  of  public  opinion  and  senti- 
ment regarding  the  operation  of  the  public  education  program  in 
ennsylvania. 

The  Annual  Statistical  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
istruction,  the  annual  Education  Directory,  monthly  and  bien- 
iial  reports  to  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  an  annual 
iducation  Congress  to  which  all  citizens  as  well  as  educators  are 
Lvited,  and  general  correspondence,  are  other  means  of  coordinat- 
ig  the  efforts  of  the  Department  with  those  of  the  school  people 

ii  the  State  and  the  public  at  large. 

■ENNSYLVANIA  HISTORICAL  COMMISSION 

The  program  of  the  Historical  Commission  has  for  its  objective 
lie  discovery,  development,  and  dissemination  of  historical  infor- 
'lation  with  a  view  to  making  the  public  history-conscious  in  a 
anner  that  will  render  the  greatest  service  to  the  Commonwealth, 
n  the  principle  that  all  social  and  economic  progress  develops 
ore  easily  and  normally  when  it  is  understood  to  be  the  natural 
atgrowth  of  historical  precedent,  the  Commission  undertakes 
amerous  practical  projects  that  make  valuable  and  extensive  con- 
ibutions  to  the  body  of  historical  information  for  the  people  of 
ennsylvania.  These  projects  comprise  the  excavation  of  areas  of 
idian  occupation,  the  marking  by  means  of  appropriate  monu- 
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ments  or  tablets,  buildings  and  places  of  historical  significanci 
and  the  preservation  or  restoration  of  such  sites.  The  Commissio 
also  cooperates  with  local  communities  and  historical  societies  i 
Pennsylvania  in  executing  their  projects  and  in  developing  it 
creased  interest  on  the  part  of  the  public  in  these  useful  entei 
prises.  It  investigates  historical  situations  and  examines  recor 
for  historical  research.  Another  responsibility  assumed  by  thi 
Agency  is  the  acceptance  in  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth  of  gift 
and  bequests  from  the  hands  of  individuals  and  societies. 

By  means  of  regular  publications  of  its  activities  and  by  mean 
of  acquiring  collections  of  historical  objects  for  display  in  th 
State  Museum,  the  Commission  keeps  the  public  generally  ir 
formed  of  its  enterprises. 

A  new  forward  step  taken  by  the  Commission  is  the  fostering  o 
the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Historical  Societies — 78  in  nunc 
ber — by  supplying  facilities  and  other  means  for  carrying  out 
definite  State-wide  program. 

The  scope  of  the  work  of  this  Division  of  service  has  been  great 
ly  expanded  by  the  aid  of  the  Works  Progress  Administration 
which  has  made  available  additional  funds  and  personnel  in  th 
exploration,  preservation,  and  improvement  of  historical  sites  i: 
Pennsylvania. 

Other  Agencies  cooperating  with  the  Commission  are  the  Sceni 
and  Historical  Commission,  the  Library  and  Museum,  the  High 
way  Department,  and  the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters 

PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  BOARD  OF  CENSORS  - , 

I  u 

It  is  the  function  of  the  State  Board  of  Censors  to  examine,  ap 
prove  or  disapprove,  and  otherwise  regulate  motion  picture  films 
reels,  stereopticon  views  and  slides,  as  well  as  posters,  banners 
and  other  devices  that  may  be  used  in  advertising  the  same.  It  i 
also  a  major  responsibility  to  conduct  hearings  and  prosecute  vio 
lations  of  the  law  relating  to  these  activities.  The  extent  of  th( 
services  rendered  may  be  understood  from  the  last  biennial  repor 
which  indicates  that  during  that  term  this  Board  collected  $266,  , 
535  from  examination  fees,  visited  5,437  communities  and  14,4i;f ' 
theatres,  and  reviewed  49,000  motion  picture  subjects  and  177,001 
motion  picture  reels, 

The  Board  consults  with  the  Bureau  of  Instruction  with  regarf] 
to  correlating  motion  picture  standards  and  trends  with  the  publi( 
education  program.  It  also  cooperates  with  extension  educationa 
agencies  in  communities  with  regard  to  such  problems  as  "blocl 
booking"  and  other  regulations  affecting  local,  social,  and  educa 
tional  policies. 
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IX 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  EMPLOYES' 
RETIREMENT  BOARD 

N  objective  of  the  Department  is  to  operate  the  School 
Employes'    Retirement    System    in    such    a    way  as 
to  insure  better  educational  service  for  all  who  attend 
the  schools  of  the  Commonwealth.  An  adequate  retire- 
lent  system  helps  to  keep  in  service  properly  educated  and  ex- 
'jrienced  teachers.    Such  a  system  not  only  attracts  the  more 
jsirable  persons  to  the  profession  but  provides  protection  to 
urthy  workers  already  in  service.  Pennsylvania's  School  Em- 
oyes'  Retirement  System,  which  is  the  largest  in  America — 
1  ving  enrolled  more  than  75,000  or  99  per  cent  of  all  members  of  the 
1  ofession — has  been  referred  to  at  a  recent  National  Convention 
t  Fiscal  Agents  as  one  of  a  very  few  financial  institutions  that 
eathered  the  depression  in  perfect  safety  and  security.  Since 
ii  inception  in  1919  the  School  Retirement  System  has  not  only 
iiintained  its  solidarity,  but  developed  a  financial  status  adequate 
l'  carry  the  fund  through  the  present  period  of  lower  interest 
(rnings.  The  present  investment  holdings  of  the  System  have  a 
nrket  value  above  $142,000,000.  According  to  a  recent  report  of 
te  Secretary,  the  School  Employes'  Retirement  System  has  paid 
(  t  to  date  a  total  of  $15,000,000  in  superannuation  retirement 
c.owances,  and  $2,000,000  in  disability  retirement  allowances  to 
tichers  who  became  incapacitated  for  work  before  reaching  the 
jitirement  age.  In  addition  to  these  payments  the  Board  expended 
r3  4,000,000  in  refunds  to  teachers  who  withdrew  from  school  serv- 
i;  prior  to  their  attaining  the  retirement  age. 

The  investment  policy  of  the  Retirement  System  accounts  in 
jrt  for  this  remarkable  record.  These  investments  which  aggre- 
fte  approximately  $1,500,000  a  month,  are  limited  to  bonds  of  our 
.cm  State  and  its  political  subdivisions,  thereby  making  them 
ijadily  marketable  at  all  times.  While  members  of  the  staff  regu- 
l:ly  visit  various  districts  of  the  State  to  keep  the  profession 
fUy  informed  of  affairs  relating  to  the  system,  detailed  informa- 
tjin  is  also  sent  out  to  every  member  by  correspondence  and 
f'inted  circulars. 

This  Board  confers  with  the  Bureau  of  Administration  and 
nance  as  well  as  with  the  State  Treasurer,  and  other  Fiscal 
Gi^encies  in  the  Commonwealth  in  carrying  out  some  phases  of  its 
srvice. 
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X  ! 

ADVANCING  FRONTIERS 

HAT,  then,  is  the  program  of  the  Department  of  Pub 
Instruction?  What  are  its  basic  principles?  What  a 
its  advancing  frontiers?  A  paramount  policy  is  to  ma: 
the  program  as  purely  professional  as  possible  by  pla 
ing  the  primary  emphasis  on  the  improvement  of  instruction.  Ed 
cation  that  is  designed  to  prepare  for  life  in  a  democracy  must '. 
conducted  on  democratic  principles.  Accordingly,  it  is  the  plan 
the  Department  to  develop  its  program  as  a  cooperative  effort  b 
tw^een  the  Department  and  the  school  districts  of  the  State.  Tl 
Department  further  proposes  to  square  its  practice  vi^ith  its  preac 
ing  and  to  keep  education  in  Pennsylvania  in  pace  with  provi 
theories.  It  also  plans  to  reinforce  those  aspects  of  rural  scho 
service  that  have  been  found  effective  in  the  improvement  of  ed 
cational  opportunities  for  children  and  adults  in  the  country. 

With  a  reduced  budget  and  limited  personnel,  advancement  c; 
be  made  only  by  revising  and  redirecting  the  essential  servic 
already  in  force.  It  is  proposed  to  accomplish  these  ends,  first,  Ij 
the  careful  evaluation  of  the  various  service  divisions  in  order  | 
eliminate  those  that  are  ineffective  in  improving  the  education} 
program,  and  to  strengthen  those  that  make  a  vital  contributioii 
and  second,  by  systematic  research  looking  toward  the  develo'j 
ment  of  new  materials.  In  these  efforts  the  Department  will  pursil 
a  gradual  course  of  development  from  practices  now  in  operatic 
toward  practices  that  may  be  better  adapted  to  meet  evolvii- 
conditions  and  needs — consistent  and  gradual  development  beiriA, 
more  permanent  than  sudden  development.  In  this  gradual  forwai  , 
movement  of  the  program  of  the  Department  many  advancir  ijt; 
frontiers  of  education  may  be  recognized.  Among  these  are  tljj  ; 
following: 
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GENERAL 

1.  Developing  a  sound  common  philosophy  of  education.  ; 

2.  Establishing  a  closer  coordination  between  the  Departmei 

and  the  public,  between  the  Department  of  Public  Instrui 
tion  and  other  State  Departments,  as  well  as  among  tt 
Divisions  within  the  Department  itself. 

5.  Disseminating  educational  information  to  obtain  a  wide-spree 
participation  of  citizens  in  the  development  of  the  prograi 
of  public  instruction. 
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FINANCIAL 

Providing  a  financial  program  that  will  equalize  educational 
opportunity  in  all  parts  of  Pennsylvania: 

a.  By  increasing  State  subsidies  to  districts  which  have  im- 

proved educational  opportunities  through  consolida- 
tions. 

b.  By  granting  sufficient  special  aid  to  enable  districts  in 

extraordinary  financial  distress  to  maintain  an  adequate 
educational  program. 

Adapting  school  plant  construction  to  the  new  requirements 
of  consolidation  and  other  needs  of  an  ever-expanding  edu- 
cational program. 

Improving  transportation  service  to  provide  larger  attendance 
areas  with  the  fullest  possible  educational  facilities. 

Evolving  a  formula  for  the  equitable  allocation  of  appropria- 
tions to  the  State  Institutions  with  due  regard  to  their 
respective  requirements. 

PROFESSIONAL 

t  Adapting  the  facilities  of  the   State  Teachers  Colleges  to 

changing  demands  in  public  education. 
5  Advancing  Teacher  Education  standards  relative  to  both  pre- 

service  and  in-service  professional  growth. 
C  Educating  an  adequate  supply  of  teachers  qualified  to  serve  in 

new  and  special  fields  such  as  automobile  driving,  aviation, 

safety  education,  distributive  trades,  vocational  education, 

and  the  like. 

1  Adjusting  the  available  supply  of  teachers  to  meet  the  actual 

demand. 

2  Stabilizing  the  professional  service  in  the  classrooms  by  encour- 

aging adequate  salary,  tenure,  and  retirement  laws. 

INSTRUCTIONAL 

3!  Enriching  educational  offerings  of  the  program  in  accordance 
with  the  expanding  requirements  of  contemporary  life: 

a.  By  encouraging  vertical  extension  of  the  program  to  com- 
'  prise  age  levels  inclusive  of  nursery  children,  out-of- 
I  school  youth,  and  parents. 

b.  By  encouraging  horizontal  expansion  of  the  program  to 

make  universally  available  such  courses  as  safety  educa- 
tion, special  education,  practical  arts,  vocational  edu- 
cation, business  education,  radio,  and  motion  pictures. 
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c.  By  increasing  social  opportunities  through  commun 

planning  and  the  organization  of  Community  Counc 
in  every  locality  to  meet  the  educational,  social,  recr 
tional  and  vocational  needs  of  all  the  people. 

d.  By  cooperating  with  established  agencies — local,  state  ai 

federal — in  improving  educational  opportunities. 

e.  By  developing  a  health  education  program  that  gi 

emphasis  to  healthy  living  rather  than  to  curative 
remedial  practices. 

f.  By  extending  opportunities  for  music  and  art  education 

every  school  district. 

14.  Developing  materials  of  instruction  more  closely  adapted  to  lo 

needs: 

a.  By  planning  regional  study  areas  involving  a  wider  p  - 

ticipation  of  members  of  the  profession  and  lay  lead(i, 

b.  By  using  community  resources — human,  industrial,  cd 

natural — to  supplement  the  traditional  curriculum  as  r 
terials  of  instruction.  , 

c.  By  correlating  the  study  of  home  economics,  agriculti;,! 

industrial  and  business  education  with  community  agi- 
cies — teacher,  pupil,  and  parent  cooperating  in  comn 
projects. 

15.  Establishing  library  service  and  visual  education  materials n 

every  public  school  and  community,  and  providing  for  e 
wide  dissemination  of  information  on  the  history  of  Pet 
sylvania. 

16.  Advancing  the  standards  of  professional  and  occupatioiij 

practice  by  upgrading  the  preparation  of  personnel ;  and  i* 
proving  the  efficiency  of  public  service  by  the  extensiomf! 
civil  service  examinations.  I 
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17.  Rehabilitating  and  reeducating  youth  and  adults  who  reqiej 

such  service  in  order  to  become  employable  in  a  useful  oci-, 
pation,  and  affording  handicapped  children  educational  )• 
portunities  commensurate  with  their  capacities  to  learn. 

18.  Instituting,  with  the  cooperation  of  school  officials  and  teachs, 

an  efficient  State-wide  testing  program  for  elementary  ,( 
secondary  school  youth. 

19.  Affording  students  sound  and  sympathetic  guidance  in  the  soclj 

educational,  and  vocational  aspects  of  their  education. 

20.  Emphasizing  the  inculcation  of  attitudes,  abilities,  appreii' 

tions,  and  ideals,  in  addition  to  information,  habits, 
skills. 
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Leaders  of  lay  and  professional  groups  throughout  the  State  are 
illed  upon  to  join  in  studying  the  educational  problems  of  the 
iDmmonwealth.  The  advice  and  assistance  of  all  interested  groups 
i  e  of  vital  importance  in  the  further  development  of  the  educational 
1-ogram  in  Pennsylvania.  The  people  should  be  conscious  of  the 
:ct  that  the  public  schools  belong  to  them,  and  that  with  their 
liendly  consideration  of  our  educational  problems,  a  definite  and 
(Insistent  program  adequate  for  all  the  children  of  all  the  people 
(  ncerned  will  be  assured. 
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